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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


t falls to the lot of few men to become, at the 
age of forty, members of a President’s Cabi- 
net; but few Cabinet ministers of any age have 
more clearly deserved such honor than does 
George Bruce Cortelyou, who on February 16th 
was appointed and confirmed Secretary of the 
new Department of Commerce and Labor. Mr. 
Cortelyou’s grasp of affairs and his unfailing 
tact are not in every man’s gift, but it is worth 
noting that other qualities which have aided his 
advancement —his courtesy, his zeal and his 
fidelity—could be imitated by any lad who 
wishes to succeed. 

The new secretary was born in New York 
City in 1862, and received his education at the 
Hempstead Institute and the State Normal 
School at Westfield, Massachusetts. He studied 
stenography and worked as a law reporter in 
New York from 1883 to 1885, and then for four 
years was a principal of preparatory schools. In 
1889 he entered the public service, and in 1895 
went to Washington. 

When Mr. MeKinley went into the White 
House Mr. Cortelyou was a stenographer there, 
—he had served President Cleveland in that 
capacity,—and the late President was quick to 
see the young man’s sterling qualities. When Mr. 
McKinley had opportunity he made Cortelyou 
assistant secretary, and upon the resignation of 
John Addison Porter, secretary to the President, 
Mr. Cortelyou was again promoted. President 
Roosevelt, like his predecessors, has full confi- 
dence in Mr, Cortelyou, and believes that in his 
trained hands the new department will speedily 
be rounded into an important branch of the 
government. 


Fo the benefit of the boy before mentioned, it 
may be noted that the price of more common 
foxes is rising, because the fur is coming into 
more general use. A first-class “cross” skin is 
worth ten dollars, and a red skin ranges in value 
from three dollars to four dollars and a half. 
These prices, be it remembered, do not apply to 
skins taken out of season. An “unprime” red 
skin, taken before the fur is well set to resist the 
cold of winter, is worth only thirty cents, and 
the Maine dealer declares with energy that ‘“‘no 
one should be permitted to kill such animals as 
that.” 


tlantic Wharf at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
was crowded on a Sunday afternoon in 
February when, with simple but impressive 
ceremonies, seventy-four flowers were cast on 
the cold, gray waters of the harbor, emblematic 
of the seventy-four lives lost from the Gloucester 
fishing fleet during the past year. Then followed 
at City Hall the annual memorial service—a 
service that one who has been privileged to 
attend it can never forget. It is well thus to be 
reminded of the toll the Atlantic takes from the 
fishermen. From Gloucester alone more than 
five thousand lives have been lost in the last 
seventy-two years, and as one reads the record, 
with all it implies of bereavement and _heart- 
break, one is moved to deal generously with 
these and all men who dare danger in the service 
of their kind. re 
paren monuments will be dedicated on next 
Memorial day, and it is not too early to 
suggest, as does a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, that these should, in a sense, be 
‘‘mothers’ monuments,’’ too. She repeats the 
story of womanly devotion that war-time made 
so familiar, and happily her letter has elicited 
the interesting fact that in Union, the smallest 
town in Conuecticut, the mothers have been 
recognized. Mr. J. W. Corbin of New York 
City gave the town a soldiers’ monument, which 
was unveiled last Memorial day. It bears the 
truthful and touching inscription: ‘*Dedicated 
in grateful Memory to the Mothers who gave 
their sons, to the Soldiers who gave their lives, 
and to those who, daring to die, survived the 
War of the Rebellion, 1861 to 1865.’’ Here 
the mothers come first. They were not last 
among those who sacrificed and suffered forty 
years ago. ae 
reo of a small Massachusetts town are 
driving a brisk trade, at present, with local 
barbers. The story begins with the death in the 
almshouse of a man of eighty, who had a mys- 
terious hair-covered trunk, from which, through 
all the calamitous poverty of his later years, he 
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refused to be separated. When he died the | 
town officials opened the trunk, of course, and | 
found it half-full of razors. There were two | 


| hundred and thirty-nine of them, some dated as 
| | far back as 1830, some with fancy handles of | 


A 
deer horn and carved ivory, and not a few of | 


them undoubtedly valuable both as razors and | 
as curiosities. It appears that the poor old | 
fellow who made the collection was once a steel- | 
worker and expert razor-maker, and possessed | 
to the full the good mechanic’s love for a superior 
tool. But evidently he had not a “business | 
head” to match his special gift—else that stock | 
of razors would have sufficed to keep him out of 
the almshouse. 


WONDERFUL PILOTS. 


rgb in a city a fire-engine drawn by 
galloping horses is a sight to see. Its 
driver does wonderful things. He can guide 
his three-horse team and heavy engine, with 
horses on the run, through openings that you 
would think he could not pass at all, and never 
touch a thing. The New York Sun says that 
in that city the fastest driving of fire apparatus 
is done on the broad, straight avenues above the 


**Here is a fire- patrol wagon coming up 
Seventh Avenue on the way to a fire. Before 
you know it the big red wagon has gone by like 
a meteor, and on rubber-tired wheels, almost 
silently, except for the beat of the horses’ hoofs | 
and the constant banging of the gong. 

**Now look at this hook-and-ladder truck, 
five tons of it in weight and sixty feet or more 
in length, coming along a cross street, and see 
it turn into Seventh Avenue! That’s a sight to 
see! The driver is coming from the east and 


current on that side of the avenue, and he will not 
meet anybody head on. But you would think 
he would want to see the roadway; that he 
would slow down a little going round the corner. 
But no! He makes the turn with everything 
wide open, the three giant horses fairly jumping 
with the strides they make, and he himself 
sitting up in front, holding the lines with a 
grip of steel. 

**He has passed in a flash, and here comes the 
tillerman at the other end of the truck—a wizard, 
surely. One would think that at the rate the 
truck is going round the corner, it must be upset, 
or the rear end of it slung round over the other 
side of the avenue, or that something must 
happen. But nothing happens; the wheels do 
not even slip. With what seems like a combi- 
nation of art and inspiration, the tillerman 
swings the great truck round with absolute 
certainty and precision. A spoke toomuch, this 
way or that, with the speed at which they are 
going, and anything might happen. 

‘*The ladders come in close toward you for a 
moment as you stand on the corner, and then 
the tillerman flies past, the truck is straight 
out, and the wonder of skilful driving is fairly 
charging up the avenue. ’’ 


*® © 


A HEROINE. 


rs. Charles E. Turner, wife of the United 
States Consul-General to Canada, has re- 
ceived the medal of the Royal Humane Society 
for her bravery in rescuing from the grasp of an 
infuriated bear Mr. N. E. Cormier, provincial 
game warden and fishery overseer of the Province 
of Quebec. Mr. Cormier has a menagerie of 
Canadian wild animals, including a couple 
of black bears, which had long been special 
objects of attraction by reason of their great 
size. 

Pete, the larger of the two, was of a vicious 
disposition, and Mr. Cormier rather prided 
himself upon being the only person who could 
handle him. For the entertainment of Colonel 
and Mrs. Turner, during a visit to him, the 
warden began feeding Pete from a basket of 
apples, and finally patted him gently on the 
head. 

Like a flash the bear seized the cayessing 
hand in his teeth, and drawing Mr. Cormier 
toward him, reared on his hind legs and grasped 
him in his powerful forepaws. The next 
instant the bear had the warden by the throat, 
his teeth sinking so deeply into the flesh as to 
choke his victim’s cries. Never was man in 
more perilous position, but never was rescue 
more gallantly effected. Colonel Turner grasped 
the warden by the legs, tugging with might 
and main to draw him from Pete’s grasp, and 
Mrs. Turner assailed the bear from the rear. 
She had not even an umbrella at hand, but she 


seized the bear by the ears, and pulling with | used. 


all her strength, gave his head a vigorous 
shaking. 

Startled by this unexpected assault, the bear 
loosened his grip of the warden and wheeled 
to attack his assailant. Mrs. Turner dodged 
his outstretched paw and jumped back to safety. 
Her coat was torn by Pete’s great claws. The 
colonel had Mr. Cormier dragged beyond the 
bear’s reach before he could renew the attack. 
The game warden was fearfully torn, he was 
nearly scalped, and the jugular vein was exposed. 
Fifty stitches were put in his wounds, but there 
was, at last report, every expectation that he 
would recover. 

The bear has since been shot, and Mrs. 
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STAMPS 1000 Mixed Fine Foreign, 12 cents. 
National Stamp Co., Walpole, New Hampshire. 


STAMPS, Sacibe* estat Scena 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsuRyY, Mass. Individual teaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
Williston Seminary,Academy for Boys. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic fre ie le and straightaway 
track. 63d year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
Courses: Classical; Latin Scientific ; Scientific; 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining Engi- 
neering ; Chemical, Agriculturs! ; Preparatory 
Medical; Pharmacy; Law. Military Drill. Co- 


educational. Necessary capenete need not exceed 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres., 0, Me. 


Y GUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 

Shorthand, Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
raphy in preparation 
for goc positions 
which may besecured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With WM. F. MOSSER & CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—MISS F. E. LIBBEY, South Boston. Write to Burdett 
College, 694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed 

on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 
possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
new features in the far East, correct to date. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents by W. B. Kniskern, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Turner will have his skin as a rug. 


Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’s a 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 


PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst.,128 Tremont St., Boston. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 
Newark, N. J. 











Made from 
Old Carpets. 


TN no way can a good 
housekeeper better 
cman her abil- 


Rugs 







hard wear. 
They can be made any size. Any kind of carpeting, 
except that made from all cotton, can be used. 

Write to-day for descriptive price-hst; it contains a col- 
ored engraving, which is a genuine reproduction of a 
rug made from old Brussels carpet. 


We Ship Rugs Prepaid. 
ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 428 E. Pearl St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


GUARANTEED BY YOUR DRUGGIST. 


Hyomei the Only Cure for Catarrh 
to Return Money if Unsatisfactory. 














It is seldom that a druggist has enough 
faith in the medicine he sells, even when, 
prepared by himself, to be willing to 
refund the money if it does not cure; but 
Hyomei has cured so many cases of 
catarrh that leading druggists everywhere 
offer to refund the money to all who use 
it and report that they are not satisfied. 

Hyomei is the simplest and most con- 
venient remedy for catarrh ever offered 
to the public. Breathed through an in- 
haler so small that it can be carried in 
the vest pocket, for a few minutes four 
times a day, it will absolutely kill all the 
germs of catarrh and cure the disease. 

Catarrh cannot exist where Hyomei is 
It has a twofold action, killing all 
the germs in the air-passages and lungs, 
healing the irritated mucous membrane. 

The most prominent men and women 
of the country have gladly given testimo- 
nials to Hyomei. After seeking relief in 
vain for years, this wondertul remedy has 
cured them of catarrh, and it is no wonder 
that they want others to know of it. 

Rev. Dr. Stryker, of the 34th Street 
Church, of New York City, writes: ‘‘Hy- 
omei gives wonderful relief in catarrh 
when other remedies have failed. It has 
been of great service to me.’’ 
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THE GRAVELEYS 


CHRONIC 


IIl.—BONNY’S ORDEAL 

OGER, sitting in his 

office at the iron- 
works, raised his 
grave face to look 


LES OF 


Told 


BY MARSHALL 


in Four Stories 


SAUNDERS 


thought I’d be an angel 
after a few nights’ asso- 
ciation with you,’’ con- 
tinued the lad, 
“and you make 








at the lad who 
was fidgeting 
restlessly about 
the room. This 
lad was Boniface 
Graveley, his young brother-in-law. 

Roger wondered why the boy had come 
tohim. Probably he was in some scrape 
and wanted help. 

Presently Bonny flung himself round to 
the older man. ‘‘Roger, why don’t some 
of you good people try to reform me ?’’ 

Roger leaned back in his chair and 
stared at the disturbed young face. 

**Come now, don’t say that you don’t 
think I need reformation,’’ said the boy, 
mockingly. 

**T guess we all need that,’’ replied his 
brother-in-law, soberly; ‘‘but you come 
of pretty good stock, Bonny.’’ 

**The stock’s all right. That’s why 
I’m afraid of breaking loose and dis- 
gracing it.’’ 

‘*What have you been doing ?’’ asked 
Roger, kindly. 

**I haven’t been doing anything,’’ said 
the boy, sullenly. ‘‘It’s what I may do 
that I’m afraid of.’’ 

Roger said nothing. He was just 
casting about in his mind for a suitable 
reply when the boy went on: 

*“*If you’ve been brought up just like 
a parson, and had all kinds of sentiments 
and good thoughts lived at you, and then 
don’t rise up to the goodness you’re 
bursting with, it’s bound to rebel and 
give you a bad time.’’ 

The man, having got a clue to the boy’s 
mental trouble, hastened to say, ‘*You 
act all right. I wouldn’t say you were 
unhappy. ’”’ 

**Act!’? repeated the boy. ‘‘ Act, 
acting, actors, actresses—that’s what we 
all are. Now I’d like to have a good 
time. I don’t think I’m far out of the 
way; but there’s grandma—she just 
makes me rage. Such goings on!’’ 

“What has your grandmother been 











‘* ROGER, WHY DON'T SOME 
OF YOU GOOD PEOPLE TRY 
TO REFORM ME?” 







me feel worse than 
ever.’ 

**Looks as if I 
were a bad sort 
ofa fellow, doesn’t 
it?’’ remarked Roger, philosophically. 

**You’re not bad!’’ snapped Bonny. 
**You’re all right. I’m the brute. 
Roger, why don’t you preach to me ?’’ 

For some time Roger stared at him in 
silence; then he said, ‘‘You can preach 
better to yourself. If I were going to set 
up for a preacher, I’d hold forth only to 
the impenitent.’’ 

**The fellows are going to a dance at 
Hickey’s to-night,’’ said Bonny, sud- 
denly pounding on the table with his fist, 
‘‘and I’m not in it; and then at midnight 
they’re going to see the cireus arrive, and 
I’m not in that.’’ 

**At Hickey’s? Where is that ?’’ 

**Up the road; don’t you know ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. Rather gay people, aren’t 
they ?’’ 

**Well, they’re not in Margaretta’s set ; 
but then, she is mighty particular.’’ 

**Would you take her there if she cared 
to go?’’ 

**No, I wouldn’t. Well, I’m going,’’ 
and the boy rose abruptly. 

He was already on the threshold, but 
Roger called after him, ‘‘Hold on a bit! 
Four days ago you came to me in some- 
thing of a pickle.’’ 

“*I did,’’ replied Bonny. 

**T helped you out of it.’’ 

**T guess you did.’’ 

**For four evenings you have come here 
and helped me. In these four days you 
have been early at the bank; you have 
done your work faithfully there; you 
have not shirked.’’ 

**Not a hair’s breadth, and mighty 
tired Iam of it. I’m sick of reformation. 
I’m going to be just as bad as I can be. 
Hurrah for Hickey’s!’’ and he was just 
about darting off when Roger caught him 
by the arm. 

















doing ?’’ 

**She hasn’t done much, and she hasn’t 
said a word, but, hang it! there’s more 
in what grandma doesn’t say than in what other 
women say.’’ 

**You’re right there, my boy.’’ 

‘‘Now what did she want to go give me a 
latech-key for,’’ asked Bonny, in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘just after I’d started coming in a little 
later than usual? Why didn’t she say, ‘My 
dear boy, you are on the road to ruin. Staying 
out late is the first step. May I not beg of you 
to do better, my dear young grandson? Other- 
wise you will bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.’ ’’ 

‘*This is what she didn’t say ?’’ asked Roger, 
seriously. 

‘**This is what she didn’t say,’’ repeated the 
boy, crossly, ‘*but this is what she felt. I know 
her! The latch-key was a bit of tomfoolery; 
an extra lump of sugar in my coffee is more 
tomfoolery.’’ 

“Do you want her to preach to you ?”’ 

**No!’’? snarled the handsome lad. ‘‘I don’t 
want her to preach, and I don’t want you to 
preach, and I don’t want my sisters to preach, 
but I want somebody to do something for me.’’ 

“State your case in a businesslike way,’’ said 
the elder man, gravely. ‘I don’t understand.”’ 

“You know I’m in the National Bank ?’’ 
said Bonny, shortly. 

‘Certainly I know that.’’ 

‘Grandma put me there a year ago. I don’t 
object to the bank, if I’ve got to work. It’s as 
easy as anything I could get, and I hate study.’’ 

Roger nodded. He knew that, too. 

**Being in the bank, I’d like to rise,’ Bonny 
went on, irritably, ‘‘but somehow or other there 
seems a little prejudice in the air against me. 
Ilas any one said anything to you ?” 

“Not a word.’’ P 

The boy drew a long breath. ‘‘Perhaps it’s 
partly imagination. They’re very down on fun 
'n Our bank. Now when hours are over, and I 
come out, there’s a whole gang of nice fellows 
ready to do anything that’s going. Sometimes 
we play billiards. On fine days we’re always 
- the river. There’s no harm in that, is 

lere ?”? 


“‘Not that I see,’? observed Roger, cautiously. 





“‘Then when evening comes, and we want to | 


DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 


sit down somewhere, we have a quiet little game 
of cards. There’s no harm in that, is there ?’’ 

**Do you play for money ?’’ 

*‘Sometimes—well, perhaps nearly always; 
but there’s no harm in that, is there ?’’ 

**Let me hear the rest of your story.’’ 

‘Sometimes I’m late getting home. We get 
interested, but that’s nothing. I’m almost a 
man. Five hours’ sleep is enough for me.’’ 

A long pause followed, broken finally by 
Roger, who said, calmly, ‘*You have given an 
account of your time. What is wrong with it?’’ 

**It’s all wrong,’’ blurted the boy, ‘‘and you 
know it!’’ 

**T haven’t said so.’’ 

**But you feel it. You’re just like grandma 
—bother it! Don’t I know she thinks I ought 
to spend my evenings home, reading about 


banking, so as to work myself up to a president’s | 
| what I’ve been saying. ’’ 


chair ?’’ 

“It’s a puzzling case. According to your 
own account, you are leading a blameless life. 
Yet, according to the same account, you are not 


happy in it, though no one is finding fault with | 


you. Do you want to break away from your 
set ?’” 

**No, I don’t. They’re good fellows. But I 
know grandma thinks I’m going to be like Walt 
Everest, big and fat and jolly, and everybody’s 
chum, able to sing a song and dance a jig, 
never doing any business and never amounting 
to anything.’’ 

‘Did she ever say so ?’’ 

**No,’’ growled the boy, ‘‘but I know what 
grandma’s thinking about!’’ 

**How does your sister Berta take you?’’ 
asked Roger. 

** Just like grandma!’’ blazed the boy, in 
sudden wrath. ‘‘ Never says a word but a 
pleasant one, and catches mé in a corner and 
kisses me—kisses me! Just think of it!’’ 

Roger thought deeply for a few minutes, 
while Bonny took up his miserable ramble about 
the room. 

**Look here, my boy,’’ Roger said, finally. 
**You do as I tell you for a week. Begin this 
minute. Read that magazine, then go home 
with me to dinner. After dinner come back 








here and help me. I’m working on some accounts 
for atime. That will be an excuse to the boys 
for not playing cards.’’ 

Bonny’s face was clearing. ‘‘A good excuse, 
too!’’ he muttered. ‘‘If I said I was going 
with grandma or the girls they’d laugh at me.’’ 

**You tell them you are working on my books, 
and I am paying you. That will shut their 
mouths, and you’!I not object to the extra money. 
I’ll send you home every night at ten, and mind 
you go to bed. Five hours’ sleep is not enough 
for a boy of eighteen. Get up in the morning 
and go to the bank. As soon as it closes in the 


afternoon I’ll have business in Cloverdale that | 


will take you on a drive there.’’ 

Bonny had already thrown himself into a 
deep, leather-covered armchair, and was appar- 
ently absorbed in the magazine. Presently he 
looked up. ‘‘Roger, don’t you tell the girls 


**No, I won’t.’’ 

**Nor grandma. ’’ 

**No, nor grandma. ’’ 

But grandma knew. There was no hood- 
winking that dear, shrewd old lady, and when 
she next met Roger, which was the following 
morning, as he was on his way to his office and 
she was on her way to call on his wife, her 
deep-set eyes glistened strangely, and instead 
of saying, ‘‘Good morning, dear grandson-in- 
law!’’ as she usually did, she said, ‘*‘ Good 
morning, dear son !’’ 

Every evening for five evenings the lad came 
to the iron-works, and steadfastly set his young 
face to the examination of dull rows of figures, 
stretching indefinitely across white pages. 

On the fifth night something went wrong with 
him. In the first place, he was late in coming. 
In the second place, his nerves seemed to be 


**Listen to me fora minute. I ask you 
to give me one day more. Stay here with 
me to-night. Do your work as usual. 
|Go home to bed. Fill in to-morrow properly, 
| then in the evening at this time, if you want to 
| go back to your old, silly tricks, go. I wash my 
| hands of you.’’ 

Bonny turned his red face longingly toward 
the city, thought deeply for a few minutes, then 
retraced his steps. ‘‘I’ll be good to-night,’’ he 
said, threateningly, ‘‘but just you wait till 
to-morrow night comes !’’ 

**You’ve got a conscience, said Roger, 
sternly. ‘‘If you choose to choke it and play 
the fool, no one is strong enough to hold you. 
Pass me that ledger, will you ?’’ 

Bonny sat down quietly enough, and did his 
work until the clock struck ten. Then he stifled 
a@ yawp,jumped up, and said, ‘*I’m going now.’’ 

**Mind, seven-thirty to-morrow evening, ’’ 
said Roger, stiffly. 

*fAll right; seven-thirty for once more, and 
only once,’’ said Bonny. ‘‘I’m tired of your 
stuffy old office and strait-laced ways!’’ 

**Good night, ’’ said Roger, kindly, ‘‘and 
don’t be a fool !’’ 

Bonny ran down the long road leading to the 
city. ‘*He’s making for his burrow,’’ said 
Roger, with a weary smile. ‘‘He’s a scamp, 
but you can trust him if he once gives his word. 
I wish I were a better sort of man.’’ 

**What’s the matter, Roger ?’’ asked his wife 
when he went home. 

*‘Nothing,’’ said the young man, wearily. 
Then he went to bed, and rising early the next 
morning, strode off to the iron-works without 
taking his breakfast. 

What could he do? What could he say? 
Until now he had considered the boy inferior 
in character to his two sisters. But, as he had 
often assured himself, the stock was good, and 
the strength and energy latent in Bonny were 
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stretched to their utmost tension. 
**What’s up with you ?’’ asked Roger, when, 

after a few minutes’ work, Bonny pushed aside 

the big books, and said, ‘‘I’m going home.” | 
**T’m tired,’’ said Bonny. ‘‘I hate this book- 


now coming to the fore. He was emerging 
from boyhood into manhood, and the childish, 
happy-go-lucky disposition of youth was warring 


| with the growing forces of manhood. 


The morning wore on and Roger’s gloominess 


keeping. ’’ | was increasing, when there was a ring at his 
**All right,’’ said his brother-in-law. ‘‘I’m telephone. 


tired myself. Let’s have a game of chess.’’ 
**T hate chess!’’ said Bonny, sulkily. ‘‘I 


**Hello!”’ said Roger. 
**Can you come up to the bank ?”’ asked some 
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one, in a jerky voice. ‘‘Have had a robbery. 
Young Graveley hurt.’’ 

Roger dashed from his seat, seized his hat, 
and hurried toward the center of the city. 

There was a crowd around the bank, but the 
cordon of police let him through. Inside was a 
group of bank officials, reporters and detectives. 

The president’s face was flushed and angry. 
“*Yes, we have had a loss,’’ he said to Roger. 
“Oh, young Graveley? His grandmother came 
for him.’’ 

Roger elbowed his way out and took a cab to 

River Street. 

Here it was quiet. The noise of the bank 
robbery had not reached the street. He ran 
up-stairs three steps at a time to Bonny’s large 
room in the top of the house, and softly pushed 
open the door. 

Bonny*was in bed. Grandma, his sister 
Berta, a woman of the neighborhood and a 
doctor were bending over him. 

Roger could see that the boy’s face was pale 
and bandaged. 

**Bonny!’’ he said. 
opened his eyes. 

“Allright, Roger,’’ he murmured, feebly. ‘‘I 
stood by the fort, but I—guess—you’ll—have— 
to—excuse—me—to-night,’’ and his voice trailed 
off into unconsciousness. 

The doctor looked impatiently over his shoul- 
der, and Roger stepped out into the hall. 

Grandma sent Berta after him. ‘‘O Roger,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘we had such a fright!’’ 

‘“‘What is it—how was it?’’ asked Roger, 
eagerly. 

‘*Why, the cireus parade was passing the 
bank. Every clerk but Bonny left his desk to 
look at it. They don’t seem to know why 
he stayed. When the parade passed and the 
clerks went back, he was lying on the floor with 
his face and head cut.’’ 

‘‘T know why he stayed,’’ muttered Roger. 
‘*He was trying to do his duty. Thank God, 
he was not killed! Is he much hurt ?”’ 

‘Some bad flesh-wounds. The doctor says 
he must be kept quiet, but he doesn’t think his 
brain is injured. O Roger, we are so thankful 
his life was spared !’’ 

‘*Probably the thieves didn’t try to kill him. 
If I can do nothing [’ll go find out something 
about the affair. I must telephone Margaretta. 
She will be upset if she hears it 
from strangers.’’ 

**Yes, go,’’ said Berta, ‘‘and 
ask her to come to us.”’ 

Late that evening the doctor, 
to quiet his feverish patient, per- 
mitted him to have five minutes’ 
conversation with his brother- 
in-law. 

‘Did they catch the thieves ?”’ 
asked Bonny, huskily. 

“One of them, my boy. How 
do you think detectives made 
sure of him ?’’ 

‘Don’t know.”’ 

‘*He was hanging round the 
cireus crowd, trying to mix up 
with it. He had some of your 
yellow hair on his coat sleeve.’’ 

Bonny smiled faintly. 

**The police expect him to 
turn state’s evidence,’’ continued 
Roger. 

‘‘How much did the bank 
lose ?’’ 

‘*Fifteen thousand dollars. ’’ 

**But they’ll get it back, 
Roger ?’” 

‘*Yes, if they catch the other 
fellow, and they’re sure to do it. WSN 
Bonny, you’re not totalk. Just — 
tell me if this is right. You igs ide 
stood at your desk ; all the others 
ran to the street door. Then —’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Bonny, ‘‘I was 
mad. I wanted to look at the circus, but I had 
promised you not to shirk. I just gygund my 
teeth as I stood there. I was staring after the 
others when I heard a little noise in the presi- 
dent’s room. I turned round and saw a man 
peeping out. I had no revolver, and I didn’t 
know where Danvers kept his, and like an idiot, 
I never thought to scream. I just fumbled for 
Buckley’s camera. You know he is a photo- 
graphie fiend.’’ 

**Yes,’’ smiled Roger, and he thought of what 
the captured thief had asked one of the policemen 
guarding him: ‘‘How’s that gritty little fellow 
that tried to snap us ?”’ 

“T was just pressing the button,’? went on 
Bonny, ‘‘when the man leaped for me like a 
cat, and first thing I knew, he was smashing 
me over the head with that camera. There was 
such a row in the street that the others didn’t 
hear it.’’ 

‘* Five minutes are up,”’ said the doctor, 
coming into the room. 

“One minute, Roger,’’ said the boy, feebly. 
**T guess it pays to stay with the workers; so, 
Roger, we’ll not call off that contract of ours 
to-night.’’ 

**All right,”’ said Roger; and with a smiling 
face, he sought grandma and Berta on the bal- 
cony at the back of the house. ‘‘He’ll be all 
right in a day or two.’’ 

**Yes; it is the shock that has upset him more 
than the wounds,’”’ said Berta. ‘“The burglars 
only wanted to silence him.’’ 

“Grandma, do you know the bank is going 


The boy heard him and 














to discharge every man Jack but Bonny ?’’ said 


Grandma’s eyes sparkled; then she became 
sad. 
**What, all those old fellows?” exclaimed 
Berta. 

‘‘Bonny won’t stay,’’ said grandma, quietly. 
‘*He would feel like a prig.”’ 

“‘T am going to take him into the iron-works 
with me just as soon as he is able to go,”’ said 
Roger. ‘‘I won’t be denied. He will make a 
first-class business man.’’ 

*‘Under your tuition,’ said grandma, with a 
proud look at him. 

**Hush!’’ said Berta. 
calling an extra. 


**The newsboys are 


Roger, dear, won’t you please 





= OUR cousin Mary 
Y Pomeroy is coming!’’ 
**What 2”? 

Lilian and Gertrude 1loos- 
ened their arms from round 
the third girl, with whom 
they had entered the room, 
and gazed first at their mother 
and then at the letter she held. 

‘*When ? How —’’ Gertrude 
stopped herself to interpolate 
a swift explanation in answer to Jessica’s 
questioning eyes. ‘‘Oh, you must have heard 
us speak of her—Cousin Mary Pomeroy! She’s 
been going to come and see us ever since I can 
remember, and she’s awfully rich and swell, 
and lives half of the time abroad with her 
daughter, the Marchésa di Something-or-Other, 
in an Italian palace! She went to Aunt 


Stratheden’s once, and gave each of the girls 
a diamond stick-pin! She used to be very fond 
of papa, and had him to all her parties before 
he married mother, when he was only ‘George.’ 
That black marble clock that doesn’t go was 
her wedding present to them. Grandmamma 
has always been crazy to have her see us— 


HEYER. 





‘““WHO DID YOU SAY THIS YOUNG LADY IS?”’ 


‘George’s children,’ you know. I can’t believe 
she’s really coming! When is it, mother—not 
to-day 9” 

*“O goodness, no!’’ Mrs. Thatcher gave a 
startled glance round the apartment. ‘‘ Not 
till Thursday afternoon. The letter is from 
grandmamma. I shall write at once and say we 
shall expect her to dinner; then she can see 
your father. I know it’s no use to ask her for 
the night. ’’ 

**Ask her to dinner!’’ Lilian stared blankly. 
**Why, she lives in a palace, she —’’ 

**You can always offer what you have,’’ said 
Mrs. Thatcher, with dignity. ‘‘One is a lady, 
Lilian, whether one lives in an Italian palace 
or in the suburbs, though I could wish that 
strangers wouldn’t always come to see us 
between seasons, when things are—are not at 
their best! Your father always said that Cousin 
Mary Pomeroy was exquisitely neat about every- 
thing, and I should like — Let me think; this 
is Saturday. ’’ 

Mrs. Thatcher paused for an instant, with an 
evident girding of her excited spirit for action. 
Then she went on, rapidly: 

‘*We’ll have just time to get ready, if we 
plan it all out. I’ll see if the paper-hangers 
can come Monday and get the dining-room done 
at once ; it really does look disgraceful. I spoke 
to Mr. Seott about it last spring. Jessica can 
help us choose the paper, and I know papa 
will move some of the heavy furniture out 
to-morrow night. We’ll have to eat in the hall 
until it’s done. We’ll get the parlor cleaned, 











go down and get us a paper ?”’ The young man 
ran nimbly down-stairs. 

**What a good brother-in-law !’’ said Berta. 

Grandma said nothing, but her inscrutable 
gaze went away down the river. 

**And, grandma,’’ went on Berta, ‘‘let me 
tell you what Bonny whispered to me before I 
left the room. He said, ‘I’ve sometimes got 
mad with grandma for always harping on 
keeping the family together; but I see now that 
if you keep your own family together, you keep 
your business family together.’ ’’ 

Grandma did not reply. Her gaze was still 
down the river, but the girl, watching her lips, 
saw them softly form the words, ‘“Thank God !’’ 
Grandma knew that Bonny’s ordeal was past. 






and have the muslin curtains 
washed. ’’ 

**But, mother —’’ 

*“Now, Gertrude, you 
always object when I want 
things cleaned. You’ll simply 
have to hold that Junior Guild 
meeting somewhere else next 


week, if that’s what’s the 
matter. And while we’re 
about it —’’ 


*T think we ought to have those photogra- 
vures framed,’’ interrupted Lilian, with plain- 
tive aggression. ‘“They’ve been standing round 
on the book-shelves and the piano ever since last 
Christmas. They’re nearly spoiled now. I’ve 
said lots of times that —’’ 

**Yes, yes, I know.’’ The mother took a 
long breath. ‘‘Have the pictures framed, then, 
at Jackson’s, as simply as you can. I suppose 
they ought to have been done before, but framing 
is so expensive. One thing we must get is some 
material to recover the sofa cushions. You can 
buy it in town Monday with Jessica. What on 
earth is the matter with your hair? It seems 
to be always falling over one eye.’’ 

**Well, of course it is!” 


Lilian’s aggressiveness became 


almost tearful. ‘‘I’ve said, 
again and again, that I can’t do 
a thing with it until it’s washed, 
and the weather’s been so wet 
lately you wouldn’t let me do it.’’ 

**Then go and have it sham- 
pooed before Cousin Mary Pome- 
roy comes, ’’ said Mrs. Thatcher, 
decidedly. ‘‘And remind me to 
tell papa to have his hair cut, 
and— What’s that noise? We 
must have a catch on that spring 
door between the dining-room 
and the kitchen. What was I 
going to say before this? Oh, 
yes, I think you had both better 
get some white flannel or serge 
for shirt-waists, while you are 
buying the sofa-cushion stuff. 
Of course you’ll wear the blue 
dresses for dinner, but for the 
afternoon—those you had this 
summer don’t look quite fresh, 
and I know Cousin Mary Pom- 
eroy is very particular about 
young girls, and she’ll take an 
interest in your father’s children. 
I can just run the waists up on 
the machine; it will not take me 


any time at all.’’ 

‘*Mother! Mother!’’ Ger- 
trude clasped her hands implor- 
ingly. ‘‘Wecan’t do everything 

between this and Thursday! We —’’ 
*“My dear, I am not asking you to.’’ Mrs. 
Thatcher’s manner disposed of argument. ‘‘I 


can do everything myself. The only thing I 
require of you, Gertrude, is to practise that 
minuet so that you can play it for your Cousin 
Mary. Grandmamma has spoken to her of your 
playing.’’ 

**The piano is all out of tune.’’ 

‘Have the piano tuned, then,’”’ said Mrs. 
Thatcher. ‘‘Leave word on Monday.’ 

**You don’t think I’ll be in the way ?”’ asked 
Jessica, anxiously. 

*‘Oh no, indeed!’? Mrs. Thatcher beamed on 
the young guest. ‘‘You’re always a help, 
Jessica; I love to haye you here, dear. I know 
you won’t mind a little setting to rights.’’ 

**A little setting to rights !’’ groaned Gertrude, 
as the three girls went off together. ‘‘Don’t 
imagine, Jessica, that we don’t want to help 
mother, but when she starts out this way you 
just can’t stop her. She honestly thinks to 
begin with that she can do everything. I believe 
she feels as if she had six legs and fourteen arms, 
the way she plans everything out. Lilian and 
I have experienced her in these moods.”’ 

**Yes, indeed we have,’ said Lilian, a smile 
breaking through her clouded countenance. 
‘;Dear mother! I wish you’d see her in that 
old calico gown, trailing around like a duchess, 
with her head in the air, and getting deeper 
and deeper into the vortex every minute. She’ll 
get a man to clean the cellar,—there we draw 














us clear out every closet on that lower floor and 
dust every book in the library. We’re talking 
about you, mother,’’ she announced, as Mrs. 


Thatcher came once more upon the scene. ‘I 
hope you’ll do ‘George’ credit on Thursday. I 
believe Philippa—that’s the marchésa—was in 
love with him herself, and they’ve always been 
jealous of you because you’re so much prettier. 
Now watch mother blush !’’ 

*‘Tmpertinent child!’’ said Mrs. Thatcher, 
with a pink and becoming glow upon her counte- 
nance. She leaned herself smilingly toward the 
topic of conversation for a moment, and then 
switched back again to her former standpoint 
with absorbed interest. 

*“My dear girls, I don’t want to tire you all 
out next week, but when Cousin Mary Pomeroy 
is commg I really feel that it will be a great 
pleasure to have everything in order.’”’ 

It was a great pleasure to have everything in 
order. Gertrude and Lilian were willing to 
confess as much, as they looked at the completed 
seene at half past one o’clock on the important 
Thursday, after half a week of toil and scrub, 
with the knowledge that every farthest unseen 
corner was immaculate. The last chair was 
put back into place, the last fold of the curtains 
pulled straight. Even the afternoon tea-table 
was arranged, the alcohol lamp filled under the 
kettle, the sweet biscuits on a gilt plate in the 
closet. The dinner, well in train, was ready 
for Bridget’s later completion. 

After clearing away the remains of the hurried 
early luncheon, the various members of the 
family, tired, disheveled and soiled, wended 
their several ways up-stairs to rest and dress at 
leisure, bearing with them all the last things, 
the hammer, the tacks, the picture wire, the 
black ‘‘shoe’’ thread, a couple of dusters and 
the inevitable magazines without covers, which 
always crop up in sight. Mrs. Thatcher carried 
resignedly a broken match-safe which she had 
thrown out three times, only to have it carefully 
brought back to her again. 

‘*We’ve got an hour anyway before we have 
to dress to receive the diamond stick-pins,’’ said 
Lilian, dropping into a chair and stretching out 
her arms limply. ‘‘I never was so tired in my 
life.’’ 

**You must surely be dressed by quarter past 
three,’’ said her mother, coming into the room 
anxiously, after a few minutes. ‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose Cousin Mary Pomeroy can get here before 
four o’clock, but you must be ready for the 
earlier train.’’ 

*“Oh yes, we will,’’ said Lilian. ‘‘I’m glad 
to see that you have on a kimono, mother; do 
lie down and take a little nap. You’ve got to 
look your prettiest to-night to do ‘George’ credit, 
you know. What on earth are you doing, 
Gertrude ?’’ 

**T’m too hot to live,’’ said Gertrude, rapidly. 
“IT can’t wait to get my things off and take a 
bath. ’’ 

She was disrobing as she spoke, with startling 
celerity, casting her upper garments from her 
heedless of their bestowal. 

“T am positively ingrained with furniture 
polish and floor oil. If Cousin Mary Pomeroy 
doesn’t appreciate our efforts in her behalf— 
Stick-pins are nothing. Sunbursts, only sun- 
bursts, will satisfy me. Jessica, you darling 
angel, will you let that water run for me ?’”’ 

**T wonder what that empty carriage is driving 
up and down for ?’’ asked Jessica, as she came 
back into the front room. 

**It’s Donahoe’s hack, isn’t it ?’’ said Lilian, 
idly. ‘‘I suppose he’s waiting for somebody. 
Why, he seems to be speaking to some one on 
our piazza.’’ 

‘TI thought I heard a noise there a few 
moments ago,’’ said Gertrude. ‘“That old bell 
is misbehaving again and won’t ring. Look 
over the stairs, Jessica, and see if there’s any 
one outside. Well ?’’ 

Jessica nodded back to the aghast roomful, 
with tense face. 

**Yes, there is,”” she spoke, in a whisper. 
**A large lady in black.’’ 

‘Sh! Call down the tube to Bridget.’’ 

**She’s gone on an errand!’’ said Mrs. 
Thatcher, in an agonized tone. ‘‘What shall we 
do ?’’ 

**Never mind, I’ll go down,’’ said Jessica, 
soothingly. ‘‘My things are on, all but my 
collar. Girls, you help dress your mother.’’ 

**Perhaps it isn’t Cousin Mary Pomeroy, after 
all. She couldn’t come now,’’ said Lilian, with 
a breath of hope, quenched on Jessica’s reap- 
pearance. It was Cousin Mary Pomeroy! 

The dressing of Mrs. Thatcher—a nightmare 
—her precipitate disappearance to the lower 
floor—a suspense—were fitly crowned by her 
restrained voice calling up to them : 

‘Girls, come down at once! Your 
Mary has only a few minutes to stay.’’ 

**A few minutes!’’ gasped Gertrude, blankly, 
as she and Lilian scurried wildly for shirt-waists 
and skirts, anything that was easiest to put on, 
in disregard of the fancy white serges on the 
bed. 
The mother, with a red spot on each cheek, 
explained with nervous volubility, after they 
had been presented to the guest, that the latter 
had come at the only time in the day when there 
was an hour and fifteen minutes between trains, 
and missing one by half an hour, had waited for 
the rest of the time in the station. 

**And you will be so disappointed,’’ added 


cousin 


the line,—but you just see if she doesn’t have | Mrs. Thatcher, ‘‘to hear that your cousin has 




















an engagement in town for this afternoon early, 
besides several more for later in the day. We 
had all counted so much on her remaining here 
to dinner! Your papa will be so disappointed 
when he comes !’” 

**Very kind, indeed!’’ murmured Cousin 

Mary Pomeroy, vaguely. She sat uneasily on 
the only uncomfortable chair in the room, 
facing a closet in the hall; a very large person, 
robed voluminously in some black satin-spotted 
material, with a mysteriously splendid gold- 
embroidered wrap round her shoulders, a large 
black feather boa streaming down to the floor, 
and towering plumes topping her large, veiled 
face. 
She had no expression whatever but one of 
polite and uninterested endurance, and she spoke 
through an evident haze of absent-mindedness, 
as if, while her body was present in concession 
to family exigencies, her spirit was afar in more 
congenial fields. 

“Who did you say this young lady is?’ 
asked Cousin Mary Pomeroy. ‘‘Ah, Gertrude, 
yes, I believe you told me. And this one, 
Lilian? Thank you, you’re very kind. I had 
thought that George had three daughters. ’’ 

**No, we have only two,’’ said Mrs. Thatcher, 
agreeably. ‘‘Do you see any resemblance in 
them to George ?”’ 

**No,’’ said Cousin Mary Pomeroy. ‘‘Not 
as I remember him,’’ she added, after a moment 
of mental wandering. ‘‘Do you not think that 
I had better make my train now ?’’ 

“Oh, you have nine minutes yet, and we 
never think of taking more than four and a 
half, walking!’’ said Mrs. Thatcher, eagerly. 
‘‘Won’t you have a cup of tea before you go, or 
some luncheon, or —’’ 

“Oh, thank you, no; thank you, indeed, no!’’ 
said Cousin Mary, with a sudden animation that 
seemed to border almost on alarm. ‘‘Pray do 
not think of getting anything for me; I break- 
fasted at half pasteleven. I could touch nothing 
now. You’re very kind, I’m sure, but I think 
I had better make my train at once. If you 
would kindly call theman. Thank you.’’ She 
stopped a moment on her large and sweeping 
way out, and fumbled somewhere under the 
gorgeous wrap. ‘‘I brought a small gift—yes, 
here it is. I did not remember that George’s 
daughters were so grown up. Pray do not come 
with me to the door. Pray do not! Thank 
you, thank you, you’re very kind!’’ 

‘She hasn’t really gone!’’ exclaimed Jessica, 
in unbelief, hurrying down from the upper 
floor. 

‘**Yes, she has,’’ said Gertrude, belligerently, 
‘‘and I’m glad of it. I think she was afraid 
we’d poison her or something. Here, Lilian, 
help me open this parcel. What on earth are 
these things ?’’ 

‘*They’re meant for pin-trays, I think,’’ said 
Lilian, with caution. ‘‘Do you suppose she 
brought them from abroad ?’’ 

‘*How pretty! They look a little like those 
you see at the ten-cent store in the village,’’ said 
Mrs. Thatcher, innocently. 

A shout greeted her remark. 

‘They are from the ten-cent store, they are! 
Here’s the price! O mother!’’ The big sofa 
received the avalanche of a group prostrate 
suddenly with wild and hilarious laughter. 
“Oh, isn’t it all funny? Oh, isn’t it? Oh, 
wasn’t she dreadful ?”’ 

‘*Mother, you looked more like a duchess than 
ever by the side of her,’’ said Gertrude at last, 
drying her eyes. 

She turned and kissed the mother fondly. 
‘Well, never mind, we won’t complain of 
Cousin Mary Pomeroy, after all, if she does 
look like a cow and hasn’t any manners. I 
suppose grandmamma made her come; she 
always thinks every one must want to see us. 
Every family needs a state visitor once in a 
while. Look at all we’ve got done! We have 
new dining-room paper, new sofa pillows, new 
shirt-waists, the pictures hung, the catch put 
on the swinging door, the whole lower floor 
cleaned, father’s got his hair cut, and Lilian’s 
had hers shampooed.’’ 

‘*It seems so queer, though, that there’s noth- 
ing more to expect,’’ said Lilian. ‘‘It’s all 
done! Who is trying to ring the door - bell 
now ?”? 

“It’s a boy with a telegram,”’ said Jessica, 
handing in the yellow envelope. 

“It’s from Kenneth Stratheden,’’ said Mrs. 
Thatcher, slowly. 

‘*He’s the cousin I’ve always particularly 
wanted you to meet, Jessica,’’ interpolated 
Gertrude, as usual. 

“*He says,’’ continued Mrs. Thatcher, ‘‘ ‘Will 
bring Lane Garretson out to dinner to-night if 
convenient. ’ ’” 

“‘Lane Garretson !?? 

There was a rapturous hush, and then dis- 
jointed sentences were hurled excitedly at 
Jessica : 

“*He’s perfectly lovely !’’ 

“‘He’s just back from Germany !’’ 

“‘He plays magnificently !’’ 

“‘When he came out before mother was ill, 
and everything was at sixes and sevens. We 
would have been so ashamed, but —’’ 

“‘His people are frightfully grand, but he has 
that nice way that makes you forget there’s 
anything wrong. He played lots for us, though 


the piano was like a tin pan, and he drank burnt | developed by Philip IT. 


chocolate! And we’ve always wished —’’ 
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**just think of what we have to be thankful for! 
It fairly stuns me! Not only does everything 


look perfect, but that piano is tuned, and the 














best dinner you ever ate is in train for to-night. 
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| audience has been given. When all are seated 


Oh, how very much obliged we ought to be to | in a group, formed as in an ordinary drawing- 


our cousin Mary Pomeroy !’’ 
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EFORE attempting to give 
an account of the ceremonies 
and observances peculiar to 

the court of Spain, it may be worth 

while to remind the reader 








in the solitude of the Guadarrama 
Mountains simply as the stage upon 
which the last act in the drama 
of court etiquette is played after 
the king is dead. 





that not until near the close 
of the fifteenth century did 
Louis XI. of France at- 
tempt to supersede the 
ancient practice of sending 
temporary envoys for each 
special occasion by main- 
taining permanent ambas- 
sadors at foreign courts. 

After permanent embas- 
sies and legations were 
firmly established, the 
statesmen of every country 
were continually annoyed, 
not only by questions of pre- 
cedence between diplomats, 
but also by controversies 
concerning the immunities 
or privileges to which each 
was entitled. The history 
of European diplomacy 
presents many serious and 
some ludicrous instances 
growing out of such con- 
flicts. 

On the occasion of an 
entry of the Swedish am- 
bassador into London a 
contest for precedence arose 
between the Spanish and 
French ambassadors, at- 
tended by a loss of life on 
both sides, which would 
probably have resulted in 5 get 
war if the pride of Louis oe 








Stately as the court of 
Spain undoubtedly is, it 
has a strikingly simple and 
natural side when con- 
trasted with the grand and 
formal court at London, 
which is divided into two 
distinct departments. The 
court of St. James’s is a 
reception place for men. 
There, during the reign of 
Queen V ictoria, the Prince 
of Wales, now King Ed- 
ward VII., surrounded by 


of his own sex, received at 
stated intervals thousands 
and thousands of notable 
men from every part of the 
world. 
never forget the reception 
he attended at St. James’s 
Palace in the early autumn 
of 1897, when Mr. Bayard 
was our ambassador at 
London. On that day the 
prince, attired as a British 
major-general, looked 
every inch a soldier as the 
Lord Chamberlain  an- 
nounced to him the names 


passed before him.  Sol- 
diers, statesmen and diplo- 
mats from every part of 








XIV. had not been satisfied 
by adequate concessions. 
At Prague the ludicrous side of a struggle for 
precedence was revealed when the ambassadors 
of two Italian princes, who had met on a bridge, 
stood facing each other for the greater part of 
the day, exposed to the jeers of the crowd col- 
lected by the strangeness of the spectacle, as 
neither would give way to the other. 


Peter’s Ambassador. 


HEN, in 1708, an ambassador from Peter 

the Great was actually arrested and taken 
out of his coach in London for a debt of fifty 
pounds there contracted, Queen Anne, who 
could not cut off the head of the sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex, as the tsar demanded, sent him instead 
an engrossed and illuminated copy of an act of 
Parliament passed to prevent such outrages in | 
the future by declaring, according to English 
ideas, the privileges to which diplomatic agents 
should be entitled, under the law of nations. 

In the hope of minimizing all such difficulties, 
the great Congress of Vienna, when it met in 
1814 to rearrange the affairs of Europe, made 
the subject of diplomatic precedence a matter of 
special consideration. The outcome was the 


THE KING OF SPAIN 





establishment of three classes of diplomatic 
agents—the first being represented by ambas- 
sadors, legates or nuncios; the second by | 
envoys, ministers, and others accredited to | 
sovereigns; the third by chargés d’affaires | 
accredited to ministers of foreign affairs. 

No diplomat can begin to exercise his funec- 
tions until his reception by the sovereign has 





the empire 
in a line dotted at times 
with the white turbans of princes from India. 
As a general rule, the prince only inclined his 
head when a name was called. His hand was 
never extended save when some personal ac- 
quaintance appeared or when some especially 
notable figure was announced. 

The drawing-rooms held at Buckingham 
Palace by the queen or her female representa- 
tive are occasions for the reception of ladies 


AND HIS MOTHER. 


fortunate enough to be included in the very | 
limited number each embassy or legation is | 


permitted to present. Before the candidate for 
such an honor can appear in the royal presence 
she must be arrayed in a regulation costume, 
costing, with the bouquet, at least four hundred 
dollars. The main point in the proceeding is 
the profound courtesy, which can hardly be 
executed successfully without prior instruction. 
There is no hand-shaking, no conversation with 
royalty. 


In the Queen’s Cabinet. 


NLY with such a formal and impersonal 
background clearly in view is it possible to 
appreciate the social simplicity with which the 
Queen of Spain receives gentlemen and ladies in 
her cabinet, no larger than the parlor or recep- 
tion-room of an ordinary private residence. 
Any diplomat at Madrid who applies to the 
minister of state for permission to present his 


countrymen or countrywomen to the sovereign | 


invariably receives a favorable response within 
ten days after the application is made. The 


members of the royal family | 


The writer can | 


of over a thousand men who | 


moved along | 


taken place. From that time he should be care- | chances are that the applicant will be informed 
ful to remember that every court has its own in the morning that in the afternoon of the same 
etiquette regulated by rules which it has an | day, at six o’cleck, he and his friends will be 
exclusive right to make; and that generally | received in private audience. 
there is a functionary known as an introducer of | Nothing can exceed the simplicity of the 
ambassadors, or by some equivalent title, whose | necessary or even possible preparations in the 
duty it is to explain such rules and direct their | way of dress. Gentlemen who do not wear 
application. uniforms go in their ordinary evening dress, 
The court of Spain has always been noted for | while the ladies can do no more than go in their | 
its precise and stately etiquette, in which still | bonnets and in such costumes as would be | 
linger many of the ancient traditions and out- | appropriate for an afternoon tea. 
ward forms of medieval splendor. At Madrid | 


room, the queen, with her rare grace and 
dignity, leads the conversation in any one of the 
five languages of which she has perfect control. 

One day, after my wife and I had presented 
to her a beautiful young Southern lady of 
unusual culture, who spoke French and 
German perfectly, the queen passed from one 
language to the other, when a hint was given 
that her visitor was proficient in both. So inter- 
ested did the queen bécome that she continued 
for half an hour in earnest conversation, at the 
| close of which she addressed the young lady in 
| English, at parting, as ‘‘my dear.’’ 
| Nomore high-thinking, brave or tender spirit 
| ever animated any woman than that possessed 
by Maria Christina, who has been so loyal to 
Spain in the hour of trial and misfortune. 

On state occasions, of course, the easy sim- 
plicity of a private audience is superseded by all 
| the pomp and splendor of an etiquette as stately 
and picturesque as it is ancient. If an ambas- 
| sador is to be received and a solemn entry, in 
| the modified form in which that ceremony sur- 
| vives at Madrid, is to be celebrated, the gor- 
| geous state equipages, more than a century old, 
lare brought into requisition, guarded by out- 
riders and footmen arrayed in the royal livery. 





At a ‘*Solemn Entry.’’ 


RECEDED by a battalion of soldiers and 
| bands of music, the cortege moves through 
| the streets of the capital until the gates of the 
palace open before it. Once within the pene- 
tralia of the royal residence, the representative 
of the person of his sovereign is received with 
the distinguished consideration extended only to 
diplomats of the highest rank. 

So far as mere ceremony is concerned, an 
ambassador is treated with far more considera- 
tion than a minister. The ambassadorial body 
stands everywhere at the head of the diplomatic 
corps; and at Paris, Vienna, Madrid and 
Lisbon, where there are papal nuncios, the 
headship of that body is vested in the pope’s 
| diplomatic representative. 

In the capitals named the nuncio becomes, 
ex officio, the dean of the diplomatic corps 
from the moment of his arrival. When he 
departs from Rome it is as a cardinal elect, 
who must return from his mission with the full 
dignity of the Sacred College about him. For 
that reason it is necessary that a special dele- 
gation be sent from Rome to the capital in 
which the nuncio is accredited, with the scarlet 
hat, which is intended to remind the recipient 
that he must be at all times ready to shed his 
blood for the faith. Not until the nuncio, as 
| cardinal elect, has been invested with the hat 
| can he depart for Rome, and after he has 
been invested he cannot continue for a moment 
to discharge his diplomatic functions. 

Out of that singular condition of things has 
arisen one of the most ingenious and amusing 
| devices to which court etiquette has ever given 
| birth. A nuncio, as well as any other diplomat, 
may become persona non grata to the sover- 
eign to whom he is accredited, by reason of 
objectionable personal qualities, or by inter- 
meddling in affairs of state. 

The difficulty in such a case once was for a 
Catholic sovereign to present to the pope a 
disagreeable accusation against a prince of the 
church. To remove that embarrassment, the 
happy thought occurred to somebody to frame a 
royal letter in which the necessary request for 
recall is couched in terms of extravagant eulogy. 
The pope is informed that the Catholic sover- 
eign addressing him is so deeply impressed with 
the piety, learning and statesmanship of the 
nuncio with whose presence he has been 
honored that he feels it to be his duty to say 
that the Sacred College at Rome should no 
longer be deprived of his invaluable services. 
In that spirit he requests the pontiff to send at 
| once a delegation with the hat, so that the nuncio 
may go where he can be most useful. Not 
many years ago the King of Portugal, on a 
well-KEnown occasion, availed himself of the 
opportunity to pay that kind of a compliment. 

If, however, the nuncio, as is usually the 
case, takes leave at the end of a peaceful and 
satisfactory mission, the ceremonies attending 
his investiture are the most solemn and imposing 
which any court can ever witness. It was 
the privilege of the writer to be present in the 
royal chapel at Madrid when the present queen 





When the palace is reached and the grand | placed the hat upon the head of the popular 


can still be witnessed on a small scale the | staircase mounted, the party is met by the | and accomplished nuncio who is now Cardinal 


| 


pageant of a solemn entry, which was once | courtly introducer of ambassadors, who has | Cretoni. 


The music, the flowers, the vest- 





enjoyed by all ambassadors at the beginning of 
their missions, and which resulted sometimes in 
such an armed conflict as that to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 


The Last Act in Court Etiquette. | 


HILE the royal palace in which the court 
ceremonies of Spain are now celebrated | 
is, comparatively speaking, a modern structure, 
having been completed in 1764, its site is that of | 
the ancient Moorish alcazar, where a hunting- 
seat was built by Henry IV. Enlarged and 





now been in office for nearly fifty years: By | ments, the incense, the orations in Latin and 
that functionary the minister, his wife and | Spanish, the robing of the new cardinal during 
| their friends are conducted through several of the ceremony, imparted to the occasion a 
| the state apartments, so that the beauties of the splendor and solemnity that can never be 


palace may be partially disclosed before the 
royal cabinet is reached. There a pause must 
be made if it is necessary to settle the question 
of precedence with prior visitors. Lf an ambas- 
sador is on the spot, a minister must wait. The 
latter may, however, by virtue of his diplomatic 
privilege, sweep in ahead of a grandee of Spain. 

The introducer, who leads the way into the 
cabinet, after addressing the queen as ‘‘sefiora,’’ 


improved by Charles V. when he first made | —an elastic term of politeness applicable to 
Madrid his residence in 1532, it was further | married or middle-aged women in every walk of 
Philip’s great and | life,—announces the visiting diplomat by his 


gloomy creation,—at once a convent, a church | official title. He then, after saluting the queen, 





“Oh,”’ interrupted Gertrude, in her turn, | and a palace,—known as the Escorial, lives on | presents to her the friends in whose honor the 


forgotten. 


When the Princess Was Born. 


| ]N republican France the old monarchical 

tradition still lingers. When the nuncio at 
Paris is to be invested, the president of the 
republic places the hat upon his head just as if 
he were a king of the house of Bourbon. 

Of all the ceremonies that may be witnessed 
at the capital of Spain, the most unusual, 
perhaps, are those which occur when a sover- 
eign enters or leaves the world. An old secre- 
tary of legation, who went to Madrid with Mr. 
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Lowell and served during his term as minister, 
told the writer of the trouble he had to have his 
chief on hand, in full dress, when the Princess 
of the Asturias was born. 

King Alfonso XII., the father of the present 
king, was required by the etiquette of the court 
to present the new-born princess upon a silver 
salver to the assembled diplomatic corps, so that 
they might be able promptly to report the 
event to their several governments upon a basis 
more substantial than mere hearsay. At the 
critical moment Mr. Lowell, who had been 
waiting for the summons for several days, was 
enjoying with some friends a quiet game of 
whist, which had to be very unceremoniously 
suspended. 

In the grand mausoleum of the Escorial, 
finished in black marbie and gold, only those of 
the royal house can be entombed who have 
actually reigned, either in their own right or in 


In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Six. 


of Major Beveridge’s quarters. 

It had begun there, catching from 
the sparks out of a low and defective 
chimney. The shingles, dry after 
months of drought, and not yet wet 
thoroughly by the light snowfall, burned well, 
and the flames ate downward into the house 
itself. 

Marian stood with the other women of the 
post, as near as they were allowed to come. 
The shawl she had worn out to the wood-shed 
was still wrapped over her head, making her 
look very much like one of the slender young 
Mexican women who came about the post 
occasionally, selling laces and drawn-work. 

There was nothing for the women to do. 
Almost the first to arrive on the scene had been 
four men of the hospital corps, bringing a 
stretcher. They went inside, anda few minutes 
later came out carrying Louis Beveridge, covered 
from head to foot, so that only a vague form 
beneath the blankets was to be seen. 

They went slowly now, in the trained, 
stretcher-drili step, smoother than a hammock’s 
swing. The post surgeon followed. 

Some of the women, looking, shuddered audi- 
bly. It was very like death, the stillness of the 
white shrouded shape. 

“If only it isn’t an omen,’’ suggested one of 
them, ‘‘the moving is sure to be very bad for 
him.’’ She was a person with a gift for seeing 
the dark side of everything. 

Marian set her teeth angrily. Where was the 
use of gloating over mournful and unpleasant 
possibilities, and trying to make people uncom- 
fortable? Louis was getting better, and he had 
the constitution of an athlete and of a young 
savage—both in one—to help him. The doctor 
had said so. 

Marian reminded herself of this. But she 
looked after the stretcher as it was borne away, 
and the doleful prognostication was not without 


T: E fire spread fast along the roof 


effect. The form beneath the blankets was so 
very still. 
‘*Why, they are taking him—’’ ‘Marian 


exclaimed, laying her hand on her mother’s 
arm—‘‘they are taking him to our house! It 
must have been father who told them to.’’ 

Mrs. Beveridge was hurrying down the walk 
afterhim. Mrs. Norris, gathering up her skirts, 
ran to join the major’s wife. 

In a few moments more Mrs. Beveridge turned 
back to help in the saving of her household 
goods, and Mrs. Norris went on to her own 
house alone. 

**We’ve an extra bedroom, you know,’’ 
explained Marian. ‘‘I suppose they are going 
to put him in there.’’ For the first time Marian 
was not sorry that there was no ‘“‘sister about 
her own age’’ to have the extra bedroom. 
Ordinarily it was the wish of her life. 

The soldiers were fighting the fire with water- 
buckets and two or three hand-grenades as best 
they could, but the fire was large and the buckets 
were small, and presently the most of their 
attention was turned to saving the furniture. 

‘They came out with a piano, with beds, with 
tables, with curtains jerked down from their 
poles and hopelessly torn, with china and 
ornaments. A single man would labor under a 
heavy load; two would carry out a small wicker 
chair. The big Dutchman of L troop, concern- 
ing whom Captain Norris had spoken to the 
lieutenant a while before, bore forth, with 
infinite care, two plates of caramels, one in 
each hand. He took them half-way across the 
parade-ground and set them on top of the 
piano with a triumphant air. Then he hurried 
back again. 

The snow was falling all the time. One of 
the officers’ wives suggested that it would be 
well to find blankets and ponchos and cover up 
some of the furniture. They set to work at once, 
and Marian helped, glad of something to do. 

The fire was put out at last, but not until the 
quarters were badly damaged, and the upper 
story was open to a thick gray sky and the 
now whirling snow. The things that had been 
rescued were put away in neighboring houses 
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the right of another. All others of the king’s 
kin are laid away in another mausoleum of the 
Escorial, finished in white marble. 

As soon as a candidate for the royal mauso- 
leum has won the right to enter it by’reigning, 
the marble sarcophagus is carefully prepared 
and the name of the future occupant carved 
upon it. For years the last resting-places of the 
queen regent and her son, Alfonso XIII., have 
been in waiting for them, duly labeled, in the 
circular chamber which holds all that is mortal 
of Charles V. and Philip II. 

As stated heretofore, only the polished bones 
of royalty that has reigned can enter that 
chamber. For that reason the body must 


repose in wet earth near by for years under the 
special care of the monks who have charge of 
the vast edifice, until the ordinary processes of 
nature have converted into dust all that is 
immediately perishable. 









and porches and in the 
quartermaster’s store- 
rooms; and the five 
members of the Bever- 
idge family were home- 
less and roofless for the 
time being. Haggarty 
passed Marian on his way back 
to the troop. 

**Guess you’d better get Story 
to make out the best way he 
knows how with that sled,’’ he 
advised. ‘‘I can’t see to it now. 
I’ve got to make myself purty 
for to-morrow—and it takes time 
and work.’’ 

Marian knew-that her chance 
of diplomacy was gone, at least 
for the present. 

She went back to her house, 
walking slowly. Hereyes were 
on the ground and she started 
when some one took her by 
both shoulders. It was Major 
Beveridge. 

“*T say,’’ he asked, excitedly, 
**you didn’t happen to see a 
leather pocketbook—red leather 
with a silver clasp—anywhere 
round the parade-ground, did 
you 97" 

Marian had not seen it. ‘‘All 
right,’’ he said, setting her to 
one side of the walk and shoot- 
ing past. 

**What was in it ?’’ she called 
after him. 

‘Fifty dollars!’’? he shouted 
back. ‘‘It was in my desk, and 
it’s disappeared !’’ 

Surely it was an epidemic of 
thievery. Never in all her 
experience had there been such 
occurrences as these. It had 
always been possible—in the past 
—to leave doors and windows 
unlocked, and to lie down and rise up again in 
peace and security. And one might have put 
a handful of gold in the middle of the parade 
and have left it there for weeks. It would 
never have been so much as touched. 

She spoke of it to her father later in the 
evening when they were all in the sitting-room, 
talking and moving quietly on account of the 
invalid in the extra bedroom up-stairs. 

“Oh, and by the way,’’ said the captain, 
abruptly, ‘‘that reminds me. How much have 
you got in that savings-bank of yours ?’’ 

Now that was the last thing in the world of 
which Marian would have wished to remind 
him. She saw her mistake, and grew cold to 
the finger-tips. It seemed to her as if her voice 
would not come from her throat. 

**T’ve saved about thirty dollars,’’ she said, 
avoiding a direct answer. 

**Well,’’? he answered, ‘‘you’d better give it 
to me to-morrow and I’1l send it on to deposit in 
your bank. ’’ 

**It’s locked up safely enough, ’’ she demurred, 
weakly. 

Captain Norris replied that there was no 
knowing whether anything was safely locked 
up these days. Marian subsided dutifully. 
The blow was about to fall. The Eastern 
boarding-school loomed very near, and to-morrow 
was a time to dread. 

Yet the morrow, when it came, passed without 
further reference to the little iron savings-bank. 

There was to be a ‘‘hop’’ that night in honor 
of the paymaster and his wife, who were passing 
through. Marian did not, as a rule, go to the 
more formal hops, but on this occasion she 
begged so hard that her father and mother 
consented to let her dance for a couple of hours. 

**But at ten o’clock,’’ they told her, firmly, 
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Lorrimer’s little sister, saying that the money 
for which he had written had come, and that he 
would pay it to her whenever she liked. 

Marian could think of no way to see Creighton 
any time during the little daylight that remained. 
Her mother had given her various things to 
attend to in the house—among others the making 
of certain custards which the doctor had ordered 
for Louis Beveridge. As for the evening—if 
she were to stay at home her father would also | 
be at home. Captain Norris did not dance. He 
would also be awake, because he was officer of 
the day, and would be sitting up until after 
midnight to visit the guard. 

It occurred to Marian that Creighton might as 
well have sent the money by the little Lorrimer 
girl, while he was about it; but since he had | 
not, perhaps there was some reason for it, some | 
reason why he preferred to give it into her own 
hand. 

She decided, therefore, that she would leave | 
the hop-room at ten o’clock, as she had promised | 
to do, would steal away inconspicuously without 
letting any one offer to take her home, would | 
meet Creighton out behind the quartermaster’s | 
house, get the money from him, go home, deposit 
it in her bank and retire to bed somewhat easier 





STEVENS. 


‘THEN TELL THEM THE TRUTH,’ SAID HAGGARTY. 


in her mind than she had been in many a 
long day—for all that trouble still hung over 
Haggarty’s poor old red-gray head. 

But she would set that right next, if she 
could, and she was beginning to believe that 
perhaps she could. 

She dressed with pleasant anticipations and 
a light heart, and went off with her mother and 
the Beveridges. 

Louis had sent her word from his bedroom 
that he only wished himself well enough to take 
her to the hop. It was almost the first long 
sentence he had spoken, and Marian was pleased. 
She was sure, besides, that his recovery was 


now only a matter of a very short time. The 
moving had not hurt him at all. 
Moreover, the hop went decidedly well. The 


paymaster’s wife was heard to ask who she 
might be, ‘‘that pretty young girl with the big 
brown eyes and the wonderful fair hair.’’ And 
the second lieutenant of L troop was so nice to 
her that Marian began to forgive him for being 
such an ‘‘awful kid’’—a description she had 
adopted from Haggarty. All the officers danced 
with her. 

Marian said nothing to any of them about 
having to leave at ten o’clock. An escort would 
have interfered seriously with her plans. And 
there was not the slightest reason why she 
should not go back home across the parade alone. 
She had done so many times at even a later hour 
than that. ° 

But she watched the clock closely, while she 
glided to the music of half the regimental band. 
She was having a glorious time. 

At two minutes to ten she went to the dressing- | 
room, put on her overshoes, her long, dark | 
cloak with its hood over her head; and taking a | 





| not stand. 











with that dead, weird light which comes up 
far-spreading snow. 

The snow struck cold through her overshoes 
and thin slippers. The wind struck cold into 
the hood of her cloak, and within she was cold, 
too—with fear. 

What of Louis’ warning against the fellow who 
‘calls himself Creighton’’ ?. It said itself over 
and over to her. But she went on, nevertheless. 

The place at which she had told Creighton to 
meet her was not far from the hop-room. It 
was in a corner made by an angle in the wall 
of the quartermaster’s storerooms, and it was 
within a few yards of the quadrangle and the 
board walk itself. Surely there could be no 
danger so near home. 

She plucked up her courage, but as she came 
into the angle of the building she started, never- 
theless, although all she saw was what she had 
expected to see—the vague and dark figure of a 
man. She went nearer. He did not move. 
She spoke to him. He answered. It was 
Creighton. Without a word he held out the 
money to her. She took it in both hands. 

**Will you count it, please ?’’ he said, whisper- 
ing. ‘There are six five-dollar pieces. You will 
not need to see.’’ She felt them over, counting. 
There were six. She wrapped 
them in her handkerchief and 
slipped it into an inner pocket 
of her cloak. 

Creighton spoke to her again, 
still whispering. He thanked 
her for what she haddone. She 
had given him his chance, he 
said. He would take it, and 
he would be grateful to the end 
of his days. Then he went 
back in the direction of the L 
troop barracks, and Marian 
waited a moment before starting 
home. She was a little sur- 
prised now, and dazed to find 
the thing all safely over and 
herself alive. 

But just as she came out of the 
thick shadow of the angle she 
saw several officers come from 
the hop-room, out on a corner 
of the board walk, and fall to 
talking. They were directly in 
the path she must take to get 
home. And if she were to pass 
them they might recognize her. 
All of them knew her cloak quite 
as well as they did herself. 

There was no telling how 
long they might stand there— 
longer, certainly, than she 
would care to stand where she 
was. The cold was beginning 
to penetrate, so she decided to go 
back of the storerooms and back 
of the quarters on that side of 
the square, then come into the 
quadrangle again at the north- 
west entrance, instead of at the 
northeast, where she was now. 

She started cautiously off, 
keeping close to the wall, that 
the officers might not see her 
dark form against the snow. 

Two hours later Haggarty, 
marching up and down behind 
the north end of the quadrangle, 
doing his monotonous guard duty, stopped in 
his even walk and listened. It seemed to him 
that he heard a faint and muffled sound, rather 
like the weak sobbing of a child, or the whining 


| of some hurt animal. 


He traced it, halting every few steps to listen 
again. It brought him to the edge of a deep 
hole in the ground, a post-hole that had been 
dug only the day before for the placing of a 
telegraph-pole. He stooped over and looked 
down. ‘There was some one in it—some one who 
was moving very feebly. 

‘*Who’s down there ?’’ he inquired, having 
his carbine ready. 

He caught a stifled murmuring of his own 
name. 

“Is that you, Haggarty ? 
I’m dying, I think.’’ 

Haggarty was a sentinel—but his carbine went 
down in the snow. 

**No you ain’t, neither,’’ he encouraged, on 
general principles. ‘‘Give me yer hands,’’ he 
said. 

Another man might have stopped to find out 
how she had got in there. But not Haggarty. 

Marian moved again. ‘‘I can’t!’’ she moaned. 
‘**They’re frozen or something. ’’ 

It was not only the carbine now that was 
down in the snow. Haggarty was, also. He 
lay prone, his toes dug into the earth to brace 
himself. He ran his hands under her shoulders 
and raised her slowly, and succeeded in lifting 
her out at last. 

He set her on her feet, but at first she could 
So he supported her with one arm, 
even while he bent over and picked up his 
carbine. 

‘How did you get into there?’’? he asked 


It’s Miss Marian. 


| last look at the dancers, swirling about again in | now. He showed no sign of special surprise. 


**you must come home—and you must promise | the big room all bright with the glow from the It might have been a nightly occurrence to find 
not to ask to stay after that.’’ It was a small reflectors of many kerosene barrack lamps, she | the daughters of officers half-frozen in post-holes 
part of a loaf, but it was much better than no | crept out by the back door of the post hall. } 


bread. And, besides, it fitted in with other 
plans remarkably well. 
Creighton had sent her a note by Martha 


| was thickly white, and the sky was thickly 


There was no longer a storm, but the ground | 





gray with clouds. The night was dark, and yet 


behind the quarters. ‘‘You don’t hev to tell me 
if you don’t feel like it,’’ he added. 

**T’ll tell you, Haggarty,’’ she all but wailed, 
*veally I will. But not now. Take me home 


























now. And don’t say anything to any one 
Just take me home.’’ 

*“T’m sentry,’’ Haggarty told her shortly. 
**T can’t leave my post.’’ 

**But I can’t walk alone yet.’’ 
broken down and was sobbing. 

*‘Come on,’’ said Haggarty, without another 
word. He knew well enough that it was past 
midnight, and that Captain Norris would soon be 
making his rounds to visit the guard. 

And he also knew what it would mean for him 
to be found absent from his post. In war-time it 
would have meant death. It would not mean 
quite that now—only disgrace. 

“Can you manage it so that father won’t 
hear me come in ?’’ asked Marian. 

**T’ll do my best,’’ replied Haggarty. 

As they neared the house he stopped and 
whispered in her ear: ‘‘1’ll set ye down at the 
front door. You’d best go up-stairs alone—on 
your hands and knees if ye can’t make it any 
other way. Maybe you can go so quiet nobody’ ll 
hear ye. If they do, you could say you just 
came from the hop, but you fell down in the 
snow. ‘Tell them you strained your knee and 
couldn’t get up fora long time. That’ll account, 
too, for what makes you so stiff.’’ 

**But it wouldn’t be true,’’ objected Marian. 

**Then tell them the truth,’’ said Haggarty. 
**T don’t know what it is.’’ 

They were on the front porch. There was a 
light in the sitting-room and the curtains were 
up. Captain Norris was not there. 

**Making the rounds,’’ thought Haggarty, 
knowing that his own case was bad. ‘‘But it’s 
good for Miss Marian,’’ he told himself—and 
what did an old soldier matter, after all ? 

**Your father ain’t there, I guess,’’ he 
reassured her. ‘‘Sneak up-stairs quiet like and 
get yourself into bed and warm up. Warm up 
the quickest way you know how. And tell any 
old story you feel like—the truth or anything. 
I’ll hold my tongue and never let on.’’ 

Marian was still too dazed to be more than 
rather grateful, and very glad that her father 
was not at home. She could not, just then, 
realize the possible consequences for Haggarty. 

He opened the door for her. She passed 
warily in, and he closed it without a sound. 
She climbed the stairs on tiptoe, slowly. There 
was no feeling in her arms and legs; too much 
in her throat and sides. And the blood made a 
roaring noise in her head. 

She locked her door and cowered close to the 
little stove, where a fire still burned. There was 
to be a supper after the hop. It would be hours 
yet before her mother would be home. 

Haggarty went back to his beat at his fastest 
run, but he came too late. Captain Norris was 
before him. 


She had 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


a) 


A BLACK FOREST WEDDING. 


By Rachel Carew. 


[® were lucky enough 
to be present at the 

wedding of a rich 
peasant girl of the prov- 
ince of St. Georgen, in the 
Black Forest. The 
bride, Cresenz B., 
wore the wonderful 
head-dress which 
girls of that district 
have been married in 
from time immemo- 
rial: a crown, twice 
the height of her head 
and wide as her shoul- 
ders, one solid mass 
of tinsel flowers, 
beads, and _ bright- 
colored glass balls like 
Christmas-tree orna- 
ments. A wide 
starched ruff encircled 
her neck, and her 
green silk apron was 
half-covered with 
floating ribbons of 
every bright color. 
Silver-gilt chains 
laced her bodice, but here the splendor ended. 
Sober woolen stuff, warranted to wear a lifetime, 
and coarse, hand-knit stockings completed her 
visible costume. 

Johann, the bridegroom, was very simple in 
attire, save for a red waistcoat and green tie. 

Instead of a bouquet for his life’s partner, he 
carried a large gingerbread heart freely adorned 
with red and white sugar. During the marriage 
ceremony in the church the honest swain 
dropped the ring through a hole in his pocket 
‘own into his boot. He plumped down on the 
altar step and pulled off his boot to regain 
the missing emblem, quite unabashed, until the 
sight of the holes in his stocking, thus publicly 
revealed, covered him with confusion. 

His soon-to-be father-in-law twitted him on 
this flaw in his equipment. 

“‘Sapperlot!’’ cried poor Johann. ‘‘Isn’t it 
to get my stockings mended that I’m marrying 
your daughter ??? 

On some of the young women in the wedding 
Procession we noticed flat straw hats laden with 
red woolen balls that suggested a dish of ripe 
tomatoes balanced skilfully on the head. 

Plum color seems to be the favorite shade for 
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skirts, which hang very full, and short above 
the ankle. A blue or green silk apron, purple 
woolen stockings and low-cut velveteen shoes 
complete the Sunday attire of the well-to-do 
peasant. 

Many yards of black fancy-bordered ribbon 
contribute to the adornment of the women. 
This ribbon must be of superior quality, as it 








seems to bear uninjured the beating of sun and | 
rain for generations. | 

A man stole in to watch the ceremony, with | 
four little girls clinging to him. The eldest, | 
about seven, had her knitting, and chased’ her 
needles gravely round the stocking-leg, while | 
her father flicked the holy water over her and | 
her sisters much as one sprinkles clothes. 





BOUT the head of Pierre River among 
the Tetons there are probably as many 
grizzlies and other big game as can be 


found anywhere in America. In the vicinity of 
my company’s ranch—the Two-Bell brand— 
hunters seldom appear, and our boys, like cow- 
men everywhere, care little for hunting. They 
prefer beef and bacon to wild meat, and the 
sight of big game is an every-day incident of 
their line-riding. 

Sometimes in horse-play these men will catch 
and brand a calf elk or a young mule-deer, or 
one will bring home a tiny pronghorn kid. 

One day in spring Greyling, one of our trustiest 
men, came in from Camas Creek with a cinna- 
mon cub under his arm. The animal was too 
small to have travelled outside the home coulée, 
and so had not become wise or ferocious. 

It was a male, and was promptly dubbed 
‘Cinnamon Joe.’’ Growing fat upon milk and 
vegetables, it became a great pet at the ranch. 

Greyling took it upon himself to look after 
Cinnamon Joe. He built the bear a roomy 
and comfortable log kennel, and set a climbing 
block before it. He early taught his pet to play 
at buffeting a barrel; and to watch Joe at this 
rough exercise became a favorite amusement 
with the cow-men and their visitors. 

Above the middle of the bear’s yard, suspended 
from the extended ridge-pole of his house, hung 
a stout, forty-gallon cask. Joe’s performance 
with his barrel would have done credit to a 
boxing exhibition, and the exercise kept him in 
excellent condition. As Greyling would never 
allow his protégé to be maltreated 
or -tricked, the bear grew up as 
good-natured and harmless as a 
Newfoundland dog. 

On an idle day in summer it 
was common enough to see a cow- 
man at Two-Bells lying in the 
shade of the kennel, his head 
pillowed on Joe’s flank, and both 
bear and man fast asleep. 

When Joe was three years old— 
in the prime of young bearhood— 
Johnston, one of our stockholders, 
brought his two boys to spend a 
vacation at the ranch. The fame 
of Cinnamon Joe had reached 
Hubbard and Clayton Johnston 
at their home, and as they came 
provided with bags of candy and 
nuts, they speedily became prime 
favorites with the bear. 

When Greyling was at hand the 
boys were allowed to frolic at will 
with the grizzly, whose great good 
nature and affectionate disposition 
made him a safe playfellow. Joe 
soon became so fond of his young 
friends that whenever they came 
within sight he would struggle 
with his chain to get at them. In 
fact, he broke worn links of his 
chain on several occasions. 

Thus it was that he was able 
to follow the boys, one afternoon 
in August, and finally to lead them into an 
adventure. The cow-men were off on the range, 
and there was no one at home but the cook when 
Hubbard and Clayton set out for some raspberry 
patches among the foot-hills. Cinnamon Joe 
was tugging at his chain, as usual, when the 
boys left the ranch buildings. He must have 
broken loose soon after, although he did not 
overtake them until they had begun the ascent 
of the foot-hills, half a mile away. 

When discovered in their rear, Joe was enjoy- 
ing his freedom. He was capering from sage- 
bush to boulder, thrusting his nose into or under 
one or the other, searching for delectable grubs 
and insects. 

*‘O plague!’’? said Hubbard, who saw the 
bear first. ‘*There’s Joe! He’s broken loose, 
and we’ll have to go clear back with him!’’ 

But Joe refused to go back. In vain the boys 
tugged at the short piece of chain still attached 
to his collar. Joe had sniffed the mountain air, 
and he climbed on, dragging the youngsters after 
him, minding their weight no more than if he 
had had a couple of marmots attached to a string. 

Reaching the top of a ridge, where a mountain 
breeze blew cool and refreshing, Joe capered and 
played like a young dog. Plainly the bear was 
*‘out for a frolic.’’ 

In his play, however, the bear kept on up the 
mountain ridge, sometimes galloping faster than 
the boys could run. But he never ran far 
without stopping to thrust his nose into some 
bush or recess among the rocks. After a brief 
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inspection, he would look about with a comical 
air, quite as if making fun of his pursuers. 

**No use, 
foot of a ledge near the raspberry thickets. 


**Let’s just pick berries and keep an eye on Joe | 


till he gets ready to be led.’’ 

So the boys followed the ledge upward, and 
the bear, seeing that they no longer pursued him, 
followed at leisure. When they came to the 


loaded berry bushes, there was no more difficulty | 


in keeping track of Joe. 
The bear set about helping himself very hand- 
ily. He gathered the berries with a rolling, 


peculiar motion of the fore paws, and with little | 
In fact, he soon filled | 


annoyance from thorns. 
himself with sweets, and then stretched himself 


in the shade of the ledge and fell asleep. The | 


boys also lay at ease for a time. ‘They hoped 


Joe would prove more tractable after he had | 


finished his nap. 


Clayton and Hubbard had nearly fallen asleep | 


when the bear got up with a sudden lurch, 


| inclined his nose upward, and sniffed deep drafts 
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HE FELL UPON HIS BACK TO MEET THE ASSAULT. 


of air with surprised inquiry. Then, with 


curiosity printed all over him, he shuffled along 
the base of the ledge. 

The boys rose and followed noiselessly. They 
were certain the bear had scented some wild 
creature, and they were eager for a sight of it. 

Young cedars and juniper bush grew among 
a tumble of rough rocks in front of them. 
Among these small trees the bear vanished 
before they could come up with him. 

**Let’s climb the ledge,’’ whispered Hubbard. 
**Perhaps we can see him from there.’’ 

They turned to the right, and after a little 
found a way of ascent. From a height of thirty 
or forty feet they looked out upon a rough 
triangle of ground, with here and there bare 
spots of hill grass, hemmed in on three sides 
with broken ledges of rock and earth. 

For a time their eyes searched in vain the 
reaches of rock and green shrubbery. Then, in 
an open spot upon their right and close at 
hand, Joe suddenly came into view, standing 
stock-still where his coat blended with the colors 
of a patch of hill grass. 

The boys watched him with curiosity, and 
presently he began to shuffle to and fro with the 
easy but restless swing of a tiger pacing its cage. 

Something was in the wind, for at each turn 
the bear swung his uplifted nose to point in 
the same direction. Presently he increased his 


”? said Clayton, as they stood at the | 








appearance of a creature fascinated, half-angry 
and half-fearful. 

Suddenly and with startling distinctness came 
sounds of some creature approaching through the 
young cedars. Joe’s agitation increased, and he 
raised his voice in a formidable grow] of warning. 

There was an instant of silence on the part of 
| the newcomer, of breathless suspense with the 
| boys, then an answering roar of challenge, and a 
huge grizzly burst into the opening and launched 
itself furiously at Joe. 

The tame bear neither ran nor reared, but fell 
upon his back to meet the assault! As the big 
one rushed at him, Joe dealt a tremendous 
| hind-foot stroke, which fairly knocked him over. 
| Then for some minutes, while two wildly 

excited boys looked on, Joe continued on the 
| defensive, but handling his adversary with the 
| dexterous tactics he had used upon his swinging 
barrel. Seldom can it have fallen to the lot of 
grizzly to be so cuffed and banged. 

Joe fought the whole time upon his back, his 
mouth gaping in what seemed like a huge grin. 

When the grizzly attempted to use his fore paw 
| in the downward stroke of his species, Joe made 
a lightning shift and returned a hind-foot blow 
upon his flank. These flank blows resounded 
like the muffled hammerings of a maul. 

Hubbard and Clayton forgot the possible 
| danger connected with this exciting battle, and 
| whooped with elation at Joe’s successful tactics. 

The big stranger was too angry to hear any 
noise but his own roarings. Determined to 
drive the intruder off his range at all hazards, 
he forced the fighting until it became fast 
and furious enough to have met the demands 
of a Roman arena. ‘Tremendous buffets were 
exchanged, and the cafion resounded with the 
| roar of the conflict. 

For a time the boys were certain that Cinna- 
mon Joe would beat the grizzly off, but in his 
shifting tactics—still fighting upon his back— 

Joe approached or was shoved near to the 
foot of the ledge, and suddenly slipped into 
the hollow of a tiny runlet worn in the 
seasons of rain. 

Instantly the big grizzly was upon him, 
and the ranch bear was enclosed in the grip 
of his mighty arms. The wild one was on 
top, and having Joe at such advantage, 
would doubtless have made short work 
of him. But immediately Hubbard and 
Clayton took a hand in the fight. 

A heap of broken rocks lay all about 
them. These they seized and heaved with 
practised hands. Yet so enraged was the 
wild bear that he took several tremendous 
thumps from their heavy missiles before he 
wheeled to face the unseen foe. 

Then Joe slipped out of limbo, and having 
had enough of fighting, he ran—by chance 
directly into a draw which cut into the ledge. 

The grizzly gave chase, and whooping in 
the hope to scare him off, the boys ran 

scrambling along the ridge. For some 
seconds they lost sight of both bears, but 
presently they saw Joe’s 
heaving shoulders among the 
boulders on their right, and 
in a moment they were up 
with him. 

But the wild bear was 
not yet frightened by their 
whoops, and his roar of rage 
now sounded close upon their 
heels. For an instant Joe 
lingered as if to renew the 
fight; but as the big grizzly 
came in sight he fled, and the 
beys, now thoroughly fright- 
ened, ran with him. 

There was a quick, fierce 
scramble over a rocky ridge, 
and all four, pursuer and 
pursued, slid down a surface, 
slippery with pine-needles, 
into the bottom of a draw. 

The descent was breakneck, and both boys 
sprawled at the end of the slide, with torn 
clothes and many: bruises. Joe came to the 
bottom at about the same time. 

Hubbard and Clayton sprang to their feet, to 
see the grizzly sliding backward, with a growling 
| muzzle turned, and almost upon them. Joe 
threw himself under a projecting boulder in an 
| attitude of defense, and the boys flourished their 
| arms and shouted. 

Hitherto the attention of the wild bear had 
been wholly concentrated upon Joe. If he had 
seen the boys it must have been as flitting and 
unformidable shadows. As he struck the bottom 
of the gulch he turned a startled face upon the 
apparition of two yelling bipeds. His hair 
slunk upon his skin, and he wheeled and beat 
a hasty retreat down the ravine. 

Needless to say, Hubbard and Clayton were 
immensely relieved at this turn of affairs. And 
now Joe did not refuse to be led grumbling 
homeward. As he shuffled at the boys’ heeis, 
however, he turned now and then to cast half- 
angry, half-fearful looks behind,and occasionally 
he growled in a savage and startling fashion. 

Joe spent some days close within his quarters, 
sourly nursing his hurts. Sad to say, this 
savage fight and the mauling he got had its 
permanent effect upon his disposition. He was 
never again the safe and harmless playfellow, 


| 





shuffle to a trot; his small, round ears jerked 
curiously, and a ridge of bristles stood at right 
angles to his back-bone. He presented the 


and when Greyling moved away from Two- 
Bells his quondam pet was shipped to an 
Eastern zodlogical park. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mert 4th marks the completion of one-half 
of the ‘*McKinley-Roosevelt administra- 
tion,”’ as it is likely to be called in history. 
‘The last two years have been characterized by 
events so notable that the period seems to most 
observers much longer than merely the half of 
an administration. 


[" Mr. Palmer’s story, ‘‘The Call of the Sea,’’ 

which appeared in the last issue of The 
Companion, the terms ‘‘forward”’ and ‘‘aft,’’ 
used in reference to the quarters of officers and 
men on the cruiser, were transposed. The 
forecastle, the home-of the crew, is, as every 
boy knows, in the forward part of the vessel, 
and the officers have their cabins aft. 


is hen things begin to happen,’”’ said Louis 
Philippe, speaking of wars, ‘‘it takes 
some time for them to stop.’”? For the first time 
in many years it happens to Spain to have a 
surplus in her treasury. She has largely the 
United States to thank for ridding her of her 
expensive colonies, and no nation will rejoice 
more heartily than ours over her hopeful symp- 
toms. May her new prosperity never ‘‘stop.’’ 


B ky religious papers give merited praise to the 
deed of a minister who has organized a 
whittling club. -Any boy who has a jack- 
knife and a stick is eligible to membership, and 
the minister, who is a master whittler, teaches 
the lads to make many useful and beautiful 
things. There is a certain moral-uplift in the 
mere process of creation, of course, but even if 
there were not, the club could plant itself upon 
the fact that Satan finds no mischief still for 
whittling hands to do. 

he Mexican government thinks Mexican 

names are good enough for Mexican towns, 
and has informed the American builders of a 
railway in Mexican territory that they must 
not change the name of Topolobampo to Port 
Stillwell, nor to anything else. There is so 
much history in names that one could wish the 
United States government were a little less 
indifferent to the change of post-office names, 
and that railway companies here would show 
more respect for local nomenclature. 


ooking to that not distant day when ‘‘the old 
swimming-hole’’ will be unsealed, we note 
the story told by the London Standard about 
one Samuel Brock, who, when a Yarmouth 
fishing -smack capsized at sea, and drowned 
eight of his mates, swam fifteen miles to Corton 
Roads and safety. When the warm weather 
comes let the boys, those who are within reach 
of it, get acquainted with the water. In the 
long list of summer diversions, swimming ranks 
with the most pleasurable and healthful. 


O” of the surest ways for the United States 
to fail to hold its present place in the indus- 
trial world is for it to assume that it has no 
rivals to be feared. Americans have been 
assuming this teo frequently of late. Conse- 
quently it is a favorable sign when one of the 
three or four most influential railway men in 
the country says that we are losing our ground 
in a manufacturing way, and will do well if we 
hold our own markets ; for if the manufacturers 
can be persuaded that this is even partly true, 
they will strive to make it wholly untrue. 


Plainfield, New Jersey, boy of thirteen 
recently ran’ to the window to see the 
express-train go by. He saw instead the great 
engine crashing into the train standing on a side 
track, and comprehended at once the meaning 
of the terrible collision. Remembering that his 
father had the only telephone in the neighbor- 
hood, he rushed to it and called up first the 
police and then the fire department. He then 
informed the hospitals, one by one, of the catas- 
trophe, and telephoned to the doctors, asking 
them to come at once. Not until then did the 
boy go outside to join the crowd which he had 


done so much to make efficient. 


ae of football will be sorry to learn that a 
favorite team—that of the Indians from the 
school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania—may be missed 
from the gridiron next year. The authorities 
at Carlisle are said not only to look with disfavor 
upon the game as it is played to-day, but to 
object still more strongly to the selection from 
the Indian reservations of men whose size and 
strength are their principal recommendation 
for fitness, to attend the school at Carlisle. 
These are logical objections, with which one 
cannot tind fault. At the same time, one cannot 
help hoping that the cause of the objections 
rather than the team may be removed. 
avg us consult nature,’’ exhorts a contributor 
to an agricultural paper. ‘* The apple 
likes a dry atmosphere, the air is continually 
circulating about it, and it grows in the light. 
It is not so with the potato; but apples and 
potatoes are both stored in the cellar, treated 
in the same way—decidedly against nature.’’ 
Yet the ‘‘moral” of this deliverance is not, 
**Remove the apples,’”’ but simply, ‘‘Ventilate 
your cellars in winter as well as in summer’’— 
and that sterling rule applies equally well to the 
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rest of the house. Fresh air does no harm to 
those who resemble potatoes, and it is indispen- 
sable to those who are more like apples. 


A bill, pending before the New York Legis- 

lature provides that spinsters of a certain 
age shall be taxed twenty-five dollars a year and 
bachelors fifty dollars a year. Does this imply 
that in New York a woman has only one-half 
as good a chance of matrimony as a man has, or 
that it is only oné-half as wicked for her to refuse 
the duties and the joys of marriage as for him,? 
The pill further provides that either maids or 
bachelors may ‘‘swear off’’ the tax by satisfying 
the collector that the single state is their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault. Thus greed is 
set against pride. 

The assessor’s office while these explanations 
are going on would be a fit setting for a comic 
opera. ‘‘ Pinafore’? and ‘‘ Patience” had no 
better theme. If an orchestra could be provided 
to play a wedding march some bold victims 
might take advantage of their very miseries to 
change their single state. New York law cuts 
short the preliminaries to a legal marriage, but 
in other states, were they to adopt the system, 
tax bills might be exchangeable for marriage 
licenses, and the number of celibates consider- 
ably decreased by this indirect means. 
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SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 


The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
Will leave a track behind forevermore. 
Selected. 
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FIGHTING CONSUMPTION. 


he recent endowment by Mr. Phipps of an 

é i institution in Philadelphia for the study 
and treatment of consumption marks a new 

step forward in the crusade against tuberculosis. 

A consideration of the appalling loss of life 
from this disease, and the conviction that it is 
a preventable as well as a curable malady, led a 
number of physicians and philanthropists a few 
years ago to begin an organized campaign against 
it. The plan of the campaign is one primarily 
of instruction. International congresses have 
been held to consider ways and means not only 
of caring for the sick and curing the disease, but 
also and chiefly of diffusing a knowledge of the 
affection among the people at large so that, 
knowing its nature and the manner of its spread, 
they might intelligently apply the measures for 
its prevention. One congress held in Berlin 
offered a prize for a popular essay on tubercu- 
losis and how to combat it. The prize was 
won by an American physician. His little 
book has been translated into all the leading 
languages of the world, and millions of copies 
of it have been distributed. 

In addition to this, many sanitariums for the 
eare of the sick have been built or are planned. 
A philanthropist in England last year gave a 
large sum of money to be spent for the good of 
the people in whatever way the king might 
designate. His majesty decided to employ the 
money in the crusade against tuberculosis. 
Prizes were offered for plans for a sanitarium, 
and the building is about to be begun. 

Many of the states and cities of this country 
have hospitals for consumptives under con- 
struction or in operation. The institute to be 
established in Philadelphia is, however, more 
comprehensive in its scope than any in existence. 
In addition to the hospital and dispensary 
features it is intended to be a great teaching 
center for the people, that they may have a 
practical demonstration of the best means of 
fighting this deadly disease. 

With all these forces at work against tubercu- 
losis the hope of ultimate victory is bright, and 
indeed statistics already show a relative lowering 
of the death-rate from the disease in many parts 
of the world. 
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“THE MOST FAVORED NATION.” 


t is common to introduce in international com- 
| mercial treaties a mutual promise to the 
contracting parties of the privileges enjoyed 
by ‘‘the most favored nation.’’ 
the United States, in the Louisiana purchase 
treaty, agreed to allow French ships all the 
privileges in the ports of the ceded territory 
enjoyed by the ships of the most favored nation. 
Russia has recently protested against discrimi- 
nation against Russian sugar by the powers 
which signed the antibounty agreement, on the 
ground that such discrimination would be in 
violation of her treaties with those powers, which 
provide that ‘‘Russian products cannot be sub- 
jected to other or higher taxes than products of 
the most favored countries. ’’ 

The European powers have given little heed 
to Russia’s objection to rules against sugar, the 
producers of which receive a bounty for exporting 
it, and when France insisted that the Louisiana 
treaty meant that it should have all the privileges 
in Louisiana ports enjoyed by other powers, 
whether the powers paid for them or not, it was 
informed that its claim was contrary to inter- 
national law. 

The general rule of international law is that 
“a covenant to give privileges granted to the 
most favored nation refers to gratuitous privi- 
leges only, and does not cover privileges granted 
on the condition of reciprocal advantages. ’’ 

If Companion readers will keep this rule 


For instance, | 





in mind they will understand that reciprocity 
with Cuba does not necessarily compel us to 
make tariff concessions to other powers, and 
that when Colombia makes canal concessions to 
us for a consideration it is not obliged to make 
them to other countries also. 
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MORNING. 


Dawn—and a bird! 

The vague prophetic splendor of the day 

Spreads its dim garment on the untrod way. 
Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
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A USEFUL ART. 


t will be a dull world if the time ever comes 
| when women are too busy to be pleasant. 

“Is your wife entertaining this winter ?’’ 
said one man to another. 

**Not very!’’ replied his witty if disconsolate 
friend. 

Under the brilliant repartee lies a melancholy 
confession. Unhappy the busy man whose wife 
is not ‘‘entertaining’’ this winter and all the 
winters! 

The empty-headed woman is certainly a trial. 


She grows less common every year. But her | 


place is too often taken by the woman with 
head and. heart filled to overflowing with the 
problems of modern life, and she may not be 
much more skilful than her silly sister in deal- 
ing with the every-day needs of husband and 
children 


A tired doctor, coming home from fourteen 
hours of tussle with a typhoid-fever epidemic, 
cannot be refreshed by conversation on civic 
reform or on the enrichment of the high-school 
course, or even on the latest German theory of 
the Homeric authorship. - If he is not heartened 
wisely for his next day’s work he is too likely to 
become himself a victim of the disease, and he 
may well have as his epitaph at the hands of 
his inconsiderate wife, ‘‘At rest—till we meet 
again !’’ . 

Intellectual grasp and moral enthusiasm are 
glorious possessions for any woman. But there 
are others not to be despised by her, and one of 
the chief of them is the power of being amusing. 
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THE DRUNKARD AND THE SALOON. 


y a law which went into effect in England 
B on January ist, any person found drunk 
and incapable of taking care of himself 
in a public place or on any licensed premises 
may be arrested, and punished by fine or impris- 
onment or both. Then if he succeeds in buying 
any liquor within three years after his conviction, 
or if any one treats him to liquor, both he and 
the person from whom he obtains the drink are 
liable to fine. Under the old law he was exempt 
from arrest unless he was disorderly as well as 
drunk. 

The prohibition against providing liquor to a 
convicted drunkard or to a person already intoxi- 
cated applies not only to saloons, but to social 
clubs of the highest standing. It places the rich 
drunkard on the same plane with the poor one. 
The law also assumes that the presence of a 
drunken person in a saloon is prima facie 
evidence that he obtained his liquor there, and 
the saloon-keeper must prove the contrary or 
suffer the penalty provided. Thus the accused 
saloon-keeper is assumed to be guilty until he 
proves himself innocent, reversing the usual 
rule. 

As drunkenness is made a punishable offense, 
it is regarded as sufficient ground for the separa- 
tion of husbands and wives, and the law makes 
elaborate provisions for the relief of the wives 
or husbands of convicted -drunkards, through 
separate maintenance. 

The provisions of the new law are much more 
stringent than any that have ever been tried in 
England, and the effect of the enforcement of 
them will be watched closely by all who are 
interested in the suppression of the evil of 
intoxicating drink. 
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PROBLEMS OF ITALY. 
nder the firm policy of its young king, 
U Italy is rapidly taking its place among 
the powers. It nevertheless has still 
many problems calling for all the wisdom of 
her statesmen. The long- coveted financial 
“‘equilibrium’’ has been at last attained, but as 
Signor Pasquale Villari has wittily pointed out, 
it resembles that of one ‘‘without a franc in his 
pocket or a debt in the world—in perfect equi- 

librium, and liable to die of hunger.” 

Three great pillars of the revenue in Italy are 
the tax on flour, the tax on salt and the lottery— 
each a menace to the body social. The lottery 
alone yields a net revenue of nearly twenty - 
seven million frances, representing a far greater 
sum taken from the poor who largely patronize 
it, and untold evil besides. Salt yields nearly 
sixty million francs. A quintal,—one hundred 
kilograms, two hundred and twenty pounds,— 
which costs the state about thirty-three cents, 
sells for eight dollars. The peasant is reduced 
to going without salt,—a fruitful cause of 
disease,—or where sea-water is obtainable to 
dipping his crust or boiling his greens in that. 

The duty on imported grain has increased to 
seven and one-half francs a quintal, and the 
state benefits to the extent of nearly forty-five 








million frances a year. From this arises an 
extraordinary dilemma for the state, which finds 
itself in the position of suffering from a year 
of good harvest, which diminishes importation 
and imperils its famous ‘‘equilibrium,’’ while it 
profits by a year of scarcity, which raises the 
price of bread, and exposes it on the other hand 
to risk of famine and expensive riots. 

The poor in Italy pay fifty per cent. of the 
taxes. Necessaries are heavily taxed, luxuries 
slightly, if at all. In the south especially this 
injustice exists. The rich man’s saddic-horse 
or costly equipage pays nothing, but the con- 
tadino’s mule or ass which draws his plow or 
carries his little produce to market, and is in 
effect an ‘‘instrument of labor,’’ is taxed heavily. 
The rich man brings his hare or turkey into the 
city free, but the peasant pays taxes even on his 
bread. 

It is easy to understand why the Italian 
peasant emigrates, and what problems still tax 
the wisdom of Italy’s ruler and statesmen, and 
the patriotism and patience of the Italian people. 
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THE LAW OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


he was a charming woman of assured position 
and many social graces, who had been trying 
to soothe and strengthen a young girl. The girl 
was shy by nature; just now her shyness was 
accentuated by homesickness. But when in the 
course of their afternoon the girl unthinkingly 
repeated some of the remarks of which she had 
been the subject, the matron almost wondered 
why her companion should be homesick—for such 
a home. 

“Etta calls my eyes ‘a washed-out blue,’ and 
Charlie always said my hair was ‘mud-colored,’ ”’ 
the girl said, as if such comments were quite 
a matter of course. “I haven’t any accomplish- 
ments, either,—my folks have told me so hundreds 
of times,—and so I’ve always dreaded to meet 
strangers, or seem to put myself forward.” 

“Your people played you were an ugly duck- 
ling,” the matron merrily rejoined. “1 trust they 
often reminded you of the glorious fate that befell 
the ugly duckling in the story.” 

The girl smiled and shook her head. Not to 
encourage her to think herself ill-used, the matron 
changed the subject. But she recalled, with a 
thrill of thankfulness, how happily different her 
own experience had been. 

In her childhood the law of her household had 
been kindness, that serviceable kindness which 
does not wait for great occasions, but manifests 
itself continually in courteous words and deeds. 
Everybody said “Please” and “Thank you.” The 
boys were taught to defer to the girls; the girls 
understood that they must not impose upon their 
brothers. She had seen her father rise from his 
chair when a young daughter-in-law entered the 
room, and stand until she was seated. She 
had repeatedly known her brothers to sacrifice 
cherished plans—quietly, too, and without’ a 
murmur—when the mother seemed worried, or 
even troubled. 

Nobody was “plain-spoken”—which generally 
means rude—about the features or dress or 
manners of another member of the family. No 
one indulged in sarcasm at another’s expense. 
These odd people tried to treat each other as 
civilly as they would have used a stranger they 
met at social gatherings. 1t never occurred to 
them that relationship gave them the right 
to inflict wounds. 

Then, fortunately, the woman who had had this 
happy childhood married a gentleman. She had 
never known what it was to be spoken to as a 
stable-boy speaks to a horse. She had always 
been met with consideration and sympathy, never 
snubbed or sneered at or “‘set down.” Nor had 
she ever found it needful to “nag” her husband or 
her children. : 

“It must be thoughtlessness that leads people 
to act as my little friend’s people do,” she said to 
her husband, later on. “But they ought to think! 
She isn’t either ugly or stupid; but if she were— 
why, when they criticize and depreciate her they 
rob her of self-confidence and make her awkward 
as well as unattractive.” 4 

“It doesn’t seem necessary to be cynical or 
| brutal at home in order to be sweet and gracious 

abroad, does it?” the husband suggested. 
| “No,” said the matron, firmly. “My best and 
| kindest words and deeds are not for society, but 
| for my nearest and dearest. If it should be the 
fate of a child of mine to carry through life some 
rankling criticism or slur, he will not have to 
remember that it was spoken at home.” 
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TREASURE UNDER WATER. 


f the sea were drained, what treasures we could 
find upon the old ocean floor—galleons laden 
with gold beyond the dreams of avarice! Lesser 
waters than the sea, however, hide treasure which 
can be found. Almost simultaneously come reports 
of two scientific quests for wealth hidden under 
the face of the waters. The Tiber of old Rome is 
to be searched, and a lake in the Republic of 
Colombia is to be drained for the gold and jewels, 
votive offerings, that were thrown into it by the 
natives long ago. 

For a century there have been plans to turn the 
Tiber aside temporarily to search its dirty bottom, 
but Italy has been busy with other things. Now 
| the authorities have given Professor Nispilandi 
| permission to make a systematic hunt. The 
ancients used to throw treasures to Father Tiber 
as offering to the gods, and the current of the 
river has swept away the arms and armor of 
thousands of warriors who fought on the banks. 
Much of this wealth has no doubt been destroyed 
by ages of rust and rot, but there must be a great 
deal not yet found by occasional seekers. 
| The quest for gold and jewels at the bottom of 
| the Lake of Guatavita in Colombia is at once more 
| romantic and surer to be profitable. The lake lies 
| ten thousand feet above the sea, and was held 
sacred by the tribes of natives that lived near it 




















when the Spaniards came. Every year the savages, 
headed by their king, visited the lake. The king, 
covered with gold-dust, plunged into the waters, 
and his subjects threw after him gold and silver 
and emeralds. 

When Quesada and his Spaniards made their 
way up the Andes to the lake, the natives threw 
their treasures to the god of the lake for safe- 
keeping. Enough riches have been found in the 
lake to warrant several attempts to cut a depres- 
sion in the side of it. All such attempts have 
lowered the water only a few feet. Now an Eng- 
lish company is to drain the lake by means of a 
tunnel and rake the bottom. 
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‘HIS MOTHER’S SMILE. 


(™ Wager Swayne, who died recently, had 
a mother of exceptional character, of which 
her son was tenderly appreciative. One of his 
pleasantest recollections of her was connected 
with a young clerk in a bookstore at Columbus, 
Ohio. The youth was poor, ambitious and of a 
retiring disposition. His reticence did not tend 
to make him popular among his mates, but Mrs. 
Swayne, whenever she visited the store, never 
forgot to greet him with a smile and a friendly 
word. 

Years after, when General Swayne, as commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was puzzling 
over the management of half a million former 
slaves in Alabama, he found Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton a stanch supporter. The 
secretary was the sternest of all heads of depart- 
ments, yet to the general he was always kind. 
He was, said report, “unapproachable”; yet 
General Swayne could always approach him. 

One day Secretary Stanton drove to the War 
Department in haste, on his way to an important 
meeting with the President. He sent a messenger 
into the building, to inquire if any one were 
waiting to see him. 

“General Swayne is waiting, sir,” was the 
messenger’s report. 

The secretary left his carriage and hurried into 
the building. The two men had a little business 
talk, and then General Swayne at last gave way 
to irrepressible curiosity. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said he, “I don’t understand 
your great kindness to me. I have never under- 
stood it. You have shown me such unusual favor 
that 1 want to ask why you have done it.” 

“General Swayne,” said the secretary, “when I 
was a poor, struggling, lonely clerk in Columbus, 
studying law at night and working by day, your 
mother’s kindly smile and her encouraging words 
put heart and hope into me. 1 knew about her 
work among the colored people of Columbus, and 
I was aware of her interest in the ex-slaves. Now 
do you understand? I remember your mother’s 
smile.” 
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MRS. BOTHA’S BABY. 


“poe Atkins’s” readiness in drawing fire 
makes an amusing story in Gen. Ben 
Viljoen’s recent volume, “My Reminiscences of 
the Anglo-Boer War.” 

During a Boer excursion to the Delagoa Bay 
Railway the burghers succeeded in laying a mine 
near Hector’s Spruit Station during the night. 
They were lying in ambush the next day waiting 
for a train to come along, when a British Tommy 
went down the line and noticed some signs of the 
ground having been disturbed. His suspicion was 


aroused. Pretty soon he saw the mine, and took | 


the dynamite out. Two burghers who were lying 
in the long grass shouted, “Hands up!”’ 

Tommy threw down his rifle, and with his hands 
in the air ran up to the burghers. 

“I say,” he said, before they could speak or 
make other demonstration, “I say, did you hear 
the news that Mrs. Botha gave birth to a son in 
Europe ?”’ 

The burghers could not keep from laughing. 

“I am not telling you a fib,” said Tommy, 
looking slightly injured and extremely innocent. 

One of the burghers said they did not doubt his 
word, only the news had come so suddenly. 

“ Well,” returned Tommy, still injured, “I 
thought you blokes would be interested in your 
boss’s family. That’s why I spoke so quick.” 

“Oh, go along,” laughed the burghers, “and get 
some better clothes than those you’ve got on your 
back. They’re too torn and dirty to be worth 
taking, and you’re worth nothing without clothes.” 

Tommy had upset their plans, but they were 
good fellows, and his speaking “so quick” touched 
their sense of humor, so they laughed him out of 
sight. 
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STORIES OF LOWELL. 


(;* James Grant Wilson writes in the Crite- 

rion some personal reminiscences of James 
Russell Lowell. No American minister was ever 
more popular in England than he. The London 
Spectator called him “His Excellency the Ambas- 
sador of American Literature to the Court of 
Shakespeare.” At literary celebrations, the dedi- 
cation of memorials to English poets, Lowell was 
always called on to make the address. 

Lowell was not always at his best. After a 
banquet in New York, where he had spoken 
badly, he wrote with fine simplicity to a friend: 

“When I saw you last I told you I had disap- 
pointed you, and so I had, and quite rightly, too, 
though you denied it, as you were bound to do. 
I don’t mean the speech was bad, as speeches go, 
to judge by the latest quotations, but I delivered 
it as if I thought it was. The truth was that they 
made me write it out before I was ready, and that 
tempted me to try committing it to memory, and 
I couldn’t, and I had no entire copy, and that 
bothered me. Then I was disheartened by the 
size of the house. The sort of things I am apt to 
Say are not to be bawled, and without bawling I 
might as well have expected to fill the cave of 
Kentucky. I slumped into my temperament. 
However, I did not cry over it. I was too busy.” 


Once a lady asked him why he had not sent her | 


a copy of his last book. 
“I couldn’t afford to,” said the poet. “If my 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





friends don’t buy my books, who will buy them?” 
An autograph collector sent a note which ended 
with this request: 

“I would be much obliged for your autograph.” 

Lowell complied, accompanying his name with a 
little sermon on the use of “would” and “should.” 

“Pray do not say hereafter, ‘I would be obliged.’ 
If you would be obliged, be obliged, and be done 
with it. Say ‘I should be obliged,’ and oblige 
yours truly, James RussELL LOWELL.” 
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A BOY’S NEWSPAPER. 


= of literary curiosities have few things 

more valuable than a copy of the Gad’s Hill 
Gazette, which was published by Dickens’s sons 
when they were small boys home for the holidays. 
The new life of Dickens, by F. G. Kitton, contains 
an account of the paper. 


Dickens had suggested it as a means of consu- 
ming the superfluous energies of the boys. It was 

rinted and published once a week during the 
yg and sold at twopence a foPy among 
the friends and relatives of the family. Its 
typography was curious, but some of its matter 
was excellent, for when copy ran short the 
novelist supplied humorous letters. In one 
number he wrote a complaint under an assumed 
name, and replied to it in the next under another. 
The Gazette flourished for four years; the final 
number Saeeee in 1865, at Christmas, as was 
announced in a special circular by the editor, 
Henry Fielding Dickens. 

The pages of this interesting journal are filled 
with references to the novelist, of whom the boys 
wrote with distant respect, as if he were a great 
person unrelated to them. 

In 1865 Dickens was in a railroad accident, and 
rendered such efficient services to his wounded 
fellow passengers that the company sent him a 
resolution of thanks. One passenger, a youth 
of seventeen, named Dickenson, whom Dickens 
rescued from a perilous position, believes to this 
day that he owes his life to the novelist. The 
| Gad’s Hill Gazette contains this entry: 

“Mr. Dickenson has not yet recovered from the 
effects of a most disastrous railway accident in 
which he was a sufferer, and had it not been for 








the courage and ae of Mr. Dickens, he 
rs not now be spending his Christmas at Gad’s 
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| MODERN CARTHAGE. 


| F the first time in many centuries something 
| modern has appeared on the site of the ancient 
| city of Carthage. Here, where once flourished the 
| arts of war and peace, is a vast, lonely plain. Of 
| the streets through which the conquering Hannibal 
marched in triumph nothing now remains but 
the shadeless wheat-fields. Popular Mechanics | 
describes the stalking camel plodding along, 
| drawing the modern American plow or cultivator. 


The soil is as rich as it was on the day when the 
Pheenicians founded the city, and the American 
and his industries have found their way to the 
historic spot where the Romans wrought such 
devastation in their conquests. Amerioene, in 
charge of native workmen, may be seen directing | 
the use of the modern farming implements in 
harvesting or tilling the soil. hese machines 
are a source of wonder to the natives, who for 

enerations employed only the crudest of farm 
mplements. 

he ge is on the northern coast of Africa, 
about ten miles from the present city of Tunis. 
Americans find the market there for their inven- 
tions a lucrative one. 





LINCOLN AT PLAY. 


tisnatural to find that Lincoln, the most American 

of all Americans, should have played the most | 
| national of all our games, baseball. An old 
neighbor of Lincoln’s, who is now a switchman in 
|} an Indiana town, remembers how Lincoln played 
“the great game.” His name is Rooney, and his 
story, as the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune tells 
it, gives a hearty account of the man who, even 
as President, was ready to unbend to trivial 
amusements. 


When Lincoln was practising law in Springfield 
| he lived a few doors from ee who used to 
wrestle with him. Whenever Lincoln saw a 
chance for a game of ball he rushed out of his 
office, with his tall silk hat and long-tailed coat, 
and joined the sport. 

During the wrestling match that often followed 
—wrestling was Lincoln’s favorite sport—Lincoln’s 
hat, coat, cravat and braces hung on the fence. 

His tall hat was a target for the ball, and many 
a silk tile was ruined by the players. In reaching 
for balls, Lincoln’s -_ arms did good service. 
He played the game as he played all games—with 
all his might. 
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MASTER OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


he Somali Mad Mullah has a knowledge of the 

discoveries of the English which he makes 
use of as special “miracles” of his own. An 
English paper gives this instance: 


An English man-of-war was sent to demonstrate 
off the coast, and at night threw a search-light on 
the jungle-covered mountain, Abdullah was 
hiding there, and knowing from his visits to Aden 
what it was that his followers hailed as a new 
star, told them that the light was seeking him. 

When the electric rays ag! flooded his 
encampment, he cried in triumph, ‘*Will you deny 
now that I am under the eye of God?” 

The Somali fell on their knees, beat the earth 
with their foreheads, and replied, “Thou art truly 
the elect, the chosen, the mullah, the master! 
Our goods, our existence belong to thee. We 
piace ourselves entirely at the disposition of thy 
will.” 

The result was noted a few weeks later in the 
news of the rising of some four thousand of these 
Somali. 
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WORSE THAN WASTED. 


here is a rather widely diffused belief that | 
women do very amusing things with telegraph- 
blanks and check-books. But in a story which 
|is here quoted from the New York World, one 
| young woman, on one occasion, at least, displayed 
| in the use of the telegraph a more than masculine 
| brevity, thriftiness and sang froid. 


A Detroit young man, who was deeply in love 
with this fair lady, who lived in another town in 
Michigan, decided that the only thing for him was 
to offer his hand and heart. So he went to the | 
telegraph office and sent this message: 

“Will you marry me? Twenty-word answer 
paid for.” 

An hour later he got his answer: “ You are 
| extravagant. Why pay for nineteen words too | 
|many? No.” | 
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As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it to a kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry ; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOoD in order that he may be 
strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men 
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A LAYMAN 
GAVE DOCTOR A HINT ABOUT COFFEE. 
Speaking of coffee, a doctor of Decaturville, 
Ohio, says: “We used to analyze coffee at the 
medical college, and in spite of our laboratory 
tests, which showed it to contain caffein, an active 
poison, I continued to use the drink, and later on 
found myself affected with serious stomach 


“The headaches came on so regularly and op- 
pressed me so that I found it difficult to attend to 
my regular duties. One day last November I met 
a friend whom I had known to be similarly 
afflicted. His marked improvement in appear- 
ance caused me to inquire what he had been 
doing. He announced that he had, some time ago, 
quit coffee and was using Postum Food Coffee. To 
this change he attributed the change in his health, 

“T took the hint, even from a layman, and made 
the same change myself. The first week I noticed 
a little difference, but not much. The third week 
the change was almost magical. I have continued 
with the Postum, and now my digestion is perfect, 
the nervous headaches have entirely disappeared, 
and I am well. My own analysis of the Postum 
Food Coffee shows it to be a pure food drink of 
strong character, which is a marked contrast to 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
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New Costumes in Exclusive Patterns. 


Here is a proposition that every one who desires to dress well should consider. Some 
ladies who much prefer to have their garments made to order frequently hesitate to lo so 
on account of the usual additional cost over ready-made dresses. Our unequaled facilities 
entirely overcome this objection, and any lady can have her garments made to order by us 
in the very latest fashions at from $10 to $25 below the prices usually demanded. : 

We make every garment especially to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. No matter where you live we fay express charges. a ; fy 

Our new Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates an exquisite line of ladies’ costumes 
and skirts. Our designs are exclusive and are shown by no other house, and the materials 
from which we make our garments comprise the very latest fabrics. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
New Suits, well-tailored, showing Stylish Skirts, in Spring and 
many variations of the prevailing Summer weight materials, look 
fashions, from Paris models, cool and feel cool, too, 
$8 to $35. $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes in styles to Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and 
prevail omnes the coming season, Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Travelling 
$12 to $35. Dresses, Etc. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the materials from which we make our 
garments; they will be sent free by return mail. A postal will bring them. Order 


what you desire; any garment that does not fit and please you may be returned 
prompt.y and your money will be refunded. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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F" hours, with furtive, forceful tread, 
He paces slow, in sad disdain, 
His limbs by formless longings led 
That thrill their giant thews like pain. 
Or, flinging full his shaggy length, 
Fronting the bars, inert he lies ; 
The frenzies of his captive strength 
Flame up, and darken, in his eyes. 
What moves within his soul, who dwelt 
Between the naked earth and sky? 
Who with his strenuous pulses felt 
The swinging sphere in harmony? 


What anguish of his helpless state 
Stills his vast bulk to sullen rest? 
Till some blind impulse—fieree, elate— 
Strikes like a sting through brain and breast! 


Some arrowy gleam of tropic suns, 

That quickened once his splendid might, 
Through all his troubled being runs, 

And floods his yellow eyes with light. 


The cold, sweet breath of forest streams, 
Wind-blown between the vengeful bars ; 

The lusts of spring; the savage dreams ; 
The ranging hunt beneath the stars. 


Strange living memories, dumbly voiced, 
They rend him as he lies forlorn,— 
The strong brute spirit, that rejoiced 
In unveiled glories of the morn! 


So with his leap the prison shakes ; 
And as his mighty head he rears, 
From his wild bosom hoarsely breaks 

The passion of his wasted years. 


Then, slowly, as the vision dies, 

The narrow walls, with conquering stress, 
Constrain him—and once more he lies, 

Dull, helpless, stricken, passionless! 


Yet who may flout him? Still he shows 
A shape of power, as he were free; 

And fear still guards him as he goes, 
And crowns his ruined majesty. 


* & 
“A MIGHTY FORTRESS.” 


BOUT three years ago, in one 
of the mines near Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, manned 
mostly by Germans, a sudden 
fall of rock and coal buried 
anumber of workmen. The 
rescuers, after toiling three 
days and nights in vain to 
reach them, began to despair. 
**We shall never find them 
alive!’’?’ was the muttered 

verdict of one and another exhausted miner as 

he ceased his efforts. 

The mob of ignorant men and women at tife 
mouth of the pit echoed the lamentations of the 
wives and children of the victims in the mine, 
and the excitement was fast rising to frenzy. 
Unreasoning rage broke out against the rich 
mine-owners. The tired workers, already strung 
to desperation by their fruitless toil, vented their 
feelings in curses. An angry challenge or signal 
from any leader of the mob would have fired 
them to violence in a moment. 

Just then a pale little German girl, fourteen 
years old, moved by some unknown impulse, 
began to sing: 

“Kin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


Her voice was husky at first, but gathered 
strength and tone, and very soon other voices 
joined hers, until the whole great company were 
singing together the great hymn of the father- 
land: 

“A mighty fortress is our God. 





With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we o’erridden, 
But for us fights the proper man 
Whom God Himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same ? 
Christ Jesus is His name.” 

When the song ceased peace had come to the 
hearts of the people. The rescuers resumed 
work with new energy and hope, and before 
morning they reached the buried men, who were 
still alive. 

It is doubtful if there was ever an incident 
which more strikingly demonstrated the power 
of a grand religious hymn to calm passion, and 
steady wavering courage and failing faith. For 
centuries that sacred song of Martin Luther has 
made brave hearts braver and strong hands 
stronger. It has borne on high the prayers of 
persecuted worshipers, and cheered the march 
of sacramental hosts and victorious armies. It 
was sung on the field of Liitzen, where Gustavus 
Adolphus died. 

Luther wrote it in 1530, during his several 
months’ stay in Castle Coburg, a stronghold 
made famous in the struggles of the Thirty 
Years’ War. It was his song of victory, but it 
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gave to the ages a Christian battle hymn that | 


has nerved the hearts of millions through moral 
campaigns where only God’s help could break 
the way. 


e © 
A FIGHT WITH DOGS. 


n a long journey by sled, in the region of Great 
Bear Lake, Mr. Egerton R. Young had a 
trying adventure with Eskimo dogs, which 

he relates in “My Dogs in the Northland.” He 
had travelled several days with his own dogs to 
the point where the Indians were to meet him and 
replace the tired dogs with fresh ones. When 
the dogs were changed, his guide, who had accom- 
panied him throughout the journey to this point, 
gave him a heavy whip, and said, “Now do not 
speak a word, and there will be no trouble. They 
do not like white people, but if you do not speak 
to them they will never suspect, in their anxiety to 
get home.” 


I looked the fierce brutes over, says Mr. Young, 

laced my heavy whip so I could instantly seize 
ft, and made up my mind that I was in for a wild 
ride. The owner of the dogs applied his lon 
whip-lash to them, and away we s' ed at a - 
ous gallop. 
We had travelled some distance when I was 
startled by a splendid black fox, which dashed 
out of arocky island on our left. He struck across 
our trail, and made for another island of rocks 
half a mile to our right. 

The dogs fell into disorder and s after him. 
As we had fifteen miles yet to go, it was not safe 
to be racing after a fox on this great lake. So I 
resolved to break the silence and bring the dogs 
a be the ae oe if I .— to fight a “ 

racing myself on my knees, I grip e 
heavy whip so that I coula use the handle of it as 
aclub. Then I shouted to the dogs in Indian to 
“- and turn to the left. 

he instant they heard my voice they did stop— 
so suddenly that my cariole went sliding on, past 
the rear dog of the train. They came at me furi- 
ously. The leader of the train, the fiercest of the 
four pogan the attack. It was well for me that 
he did, for he swung the others about into such 
a position that only one at a time could reach me. 
As he sprang to meet me I guarded my face with 
one hand, which I wrapped | in the furs, while I 
belabored the dog over the head with’ the oak 
handle of the whip. 

Three or four good blows were all that he 
needed. With a howl he Teepe on the ice, while 
the next one in the train tried to get hold of me. 
One fortunate clip on the side of his head sent him 
tumbling over his leader. Then I had to face 
the third dog, which proved the ugliest customer 
of all, for his head-took a prodigious amount of 
thumping before he yielded. Failing to get hold 
of me, he tore the robes and the side of the cariole, 
which was made of parchment. 

It was fortunate for me that the traces of the 
fourth dog, fastened to the front of the cariole, so 
held him back that he was unable to do more 
than growl at me. 

When I had conquered the third dog, I uncoiled 
the lash of the whip and shouted, “ Marche!” 
The leader wheeled to the left, and away they 
flew. 1 had no hesitancy in speaking now. The 
— showed no more desire for battle, but only 
a desperate desire to reach the end of the journey. 
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HOW COW-BELLS ARE MADE. 


ow-bells that chime on the Western plains, 

( sheep-bells that tinkle on the big American 

sheep -ranches, bells for grazing horses 

and mules, and, according to Popular Mechanics, 

all kinds of bells for the farm and ranch are made® 

in one factory, which stands on a hillside street in 
a little town in Connecticut. 


To several great cattle-ranches of the West 
were sent recently a lot of bells, tuned in sets of 
an octave each, so that the bell-bearers amon 
the shifting herds answered each other in musica 
chime. Ranchmen say that bells echoing in tunes 
— the plains deter wolves from attacking the 

erds. 

The metal for the bells is received at the factory 
in large flat sheets of thin iron, direct from the 
rolling-mill, and is passed under a steam-driven 
cutter, which turns out the properly sha pieces, 
like patterns for adouble-bladed ax. Then arin 
for a clapper is fastened into the center of eac 
piece, and it is spanned with a little iron strap for 
ahandle. Finally the piece is bént down into the 
familiar bell shape, and its sides riveted together 
on the anvil. 

The bell is now in shape, but it still lacks tone 
and color. These are gained by a coating of brass 
and a bath in a fiery furnace. In nests of four or 
five the bells, rangin in size from the little three- 
inch sheep-bells the seven-inch cow-bells, are 

laced, with a mixture of charcoal and brass filings 

etween them, in plumbago crucibles, the lids of 
which are held in p woke | a plastering of wet clay. 
These are then immersed in the fire. 

Within the crucibles the brass spreads itself in 
a thin coating over the imprisoned bells, and the 
bell obtains its clear note. All that need be done 
afterward is to burnish the bells, which is done by 
throwing them with a few leather scraps into a 
big revolving cylinder, in which they polish them- 
selves. 
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IN THE PLUM CREEK DISTRICT. 


nele Dan had come up from the country to 
| spend a winter vacation with his city 
nephews and nieces. Some of the younger 
members of the family, says the Chicago Tribune, 
had been relating a school episode, which put 
Uncle Dan in areminiscent mood. “Thatreminds 
me,” he said, “of the teacher we had down in the 
Plum Creek district three years ago this winter.” 
Then he went on to tell the story. 


She was a mighty pretty girl, and it wasn’t 
more’n a week before every young fellow in the 
county was shying round 4 ng to make A 4 to 
her. They took her to all the church sociables, 
and one or another was always waiting for a 
chance to walk home from meeting with her. 

She finally seemed to give up all of them but 
Tom Hammond and Bill Bigelow. Then it looked 
as if she didn’t know which one of ’em to let go. 

What made it more interesting was that Tom 
and Bill was the worst kind of enemies. They’d 
both licked all the other young fellows around 
there, but somehow they’d never got together 
themselves. 

Finally they was to be a spelling at the school- 
house, and some way it got noised about that 
Tom said he was going to give Bill a walloping 
if they met there that night. I guess nearly 
everybody in the district was on hand when they 
commenced choosing sides, and the little teacher 
up on the platform looking her prettiest. 

Bill and Tom got spelled down before they’d 
been at it — and slipped out. Everybody knew 
the fight wou id be started right off, and all except 
the ones that were still spelling slipped out. When 
I got there they were at it y bee and hard, and 
pretty soon they went down, with Tom on top. 

Everybody was so exci that nobody noticed 
when or how the teacher got there; but the first 
thing any one saw, she’d got through the crowd 





with a bucket of ice-water, and poured it all over 
both of ’em. ‘ 

The fight 4 quicker’n a wink, and when 
they stood up she told ’em they were rowdies and 
ruffians, and to shake hands and beg each other’s 

ardon. Well, they did it, and she asked every- 

= back in the schoolhouse. 
en things got quiet she said, “I understand 
this fight was on account of me. I hate fighting 
and I ae fighters. If there is any —— man 
in this schoolhouse that never had a t in his 
life, let him stand up. I’m going to ask him to 
take me home.” 

Every fellow in the house but Tom and Bill 
stood up. When they all set down again she said 
they was only one thing she hated worse’n a 
fighter or ruffian, and that was a liar. She rode 
home with Deacon Swasey and his folks. 
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The summer brought me flowers fair and fragrant; 
Sweet, fragile things that perished long ago; 

Yet in my life perchance they wrought a blessing 
Greater than 1 may know. 


For so invisibly our lives are molded— 
The rainbow’s tint, the color of a flower, 
God’s messengers of beauty and of promise, 
Labor with subtle power. 


They touch us, and the soul grows ever sweeter. 
We dream not of their influence divine ; 
But He who sends them marks the image 
fashioned 
Within your life and mine. 
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WHEN HIS WIFE “ STRUCK.” 


he walking delegate never tired of talking 
about the strike. He held that it was 
justifiable if ever a strike was, and he was 
prepared to demonstrate that it was perfectly 
proper to strike to secure a desired result. He 
told his wife so, says the Albany Argus, and she 
appeared to agree with him. She said it seemed 
the easiest way. 
That night when he came home he found that 
the table was not set. 
“T want a new dress,” she said, when he asked 
what the trouble was. 
“I know. You’ve been bothering me for that 
dress for a month,” he said, “but how about 


ea 

“There isn’t any,” she replied. “This is a 
strike.” 

“A strike?” 





“Yes. I’ve been wre to secure a peaceable 
—e of this trouble for some time ; now I’ve 
struck. 


“Do you dare —” . 

“Oh, don’t talk to me that way! If I can’t get 
you to arbitrate, why, I’ve got to strike.” 

“But, Mary, you don’t understand.” 

“Oh, yes, do. I’ve made my demands, and 
they’ve been refused. I've asked for arbitration 
with a view to a compromise, and that has also 
been refused. A strike is all there is left, and 
I’ve struck.” ; 

“But your demands are unreasonable.” 

“1 don’t think they are.” 

“You're no pedee. 3 

“You’re the ge of your own demands when 
you strike, and I’m as good a judge as you are 
when I want something. It’snouse talking. The 
strike is on.” 

She folded her arms in a determined way, and 
he subsided. It was peters half an hour later 
when he looked up and said: 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. “The strike is still on.” 

“Aren’t you hungry?” 

“No. I saw that there was something in the 
treasury before the strike was ordered.” 

“Meaning the pantry?” he remarked. 

“Meaning the pantry,” she repeated. 

“T believe I'll get a bite,” he said. 

“It’s locked,” she replied. “The reserve is to 
be used to keep the strike going. You can’t touch 
the striker’s resources.” 

“Be careful, Mary!’’ he said, warningly. “If I 
shut off the cash —”’ She nodded toward the 


locked pantry. 

“T can stick it out a week,” she returned. 

Five or ten minutes later he proposed that they 
compromise on the basis of ten dollars. 

“Twenty,” she replied, firmly. 

“But I can’t afford it,” he protested. 

“That’s your business,” she answered. “I 
offered to arbitrate once.”’ 

t was ten o’clock that night when he finall 

gave in, and somehow he felt he had experienc 
a new phase of the strike business. It looked 
different from the other side of the fence. 
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A FORTUNATE FIRE. 


T* coal strike and the shortage of fuel which 
it caused have produced much hardship and 
some suffering, but they have also shown 
the patience and good nature of the American 
people and given rise to more than one amusing 
incident. The other day, says the Boston 7'ran- 
seript, there was a fire in a South End apartment- 
house. It proved to be an unimportant affair and 
was soon extinguished, but the crowd lingered. 
Among the bystanders was a poorly dressed 
woman and a small boy who had a burlap bag 
over his shoulder. 


Instead of watching the building, from which 
the smoke was still issuing, their eyes were fixed 
upon the street. The engine nearest to them was 
about to move off, and on the pavement near 
where it stood lay a little pile of coal, perhaps two 
bushels—the reserve with which every fire-engine 
is provided. It was that at which the boy and his 
mother were looking with eager eyes. 

The boy began to edge his way through the 
crowd in order to get near the pile of precious 
nuggets. But others, too, had seen the coal, and 
three or four attempted to work themselves into 
amore advantageous position for a sudden assault 
when the engine should be out of the way. The 
aot saw, and his face took on an anxious look. 
Still he pushed forward. 

Suddenly the hopes of all the attacking forces 
received a rude shock. Four burly policemen had 
been maintaining the fire-lines and keeping the 
crowd back. As the excitement died out they 
found less need for their services and pan to 
look around. They, too, saw the pile of coal, 
and advancing from four different positions, they 
formed a hollow square about it. 

The crowd saw the humor of the situation and 
laughed. The policemen grinned, but the boy 
did not even smile. 

He evidently ey it as a tragedy rather 
than a comedy. ere seemed nothing further to 
do, so he remained on the edge of the sidewalk 
and >! watched the coveted pile of fuel. 

At length he could stand it no longer. He 
stepped up to the nearest policeman and said in a 














half-scared way, “Say, mister, can’t I have that 
coal?” 


The policeman only grunted and motioned the 
boy away with his club. The little fellow was 
turning back toward the curb when somebody 
else spoke. It was the fire chief, who had hap- 
pened to hear the request. “Here,” he said, “give 

e kid the coal. The city won’t miss it, and I 
guess by his looks that he can use it.”’ y 

Instantly the “kid” had darted between two of 
the policemen, and was clawing the coal into the 
mouth of the bag almost before the chief had 
finished speaking. Some of the others who had 
cast envious eyes on the fuel pushed in and 
attempted to get a share, but the four .' ee 
men who h guarded the coal from now 
protected the boy in his rights. 
others away. Then the fireman saw what was 
going on, and with two sweee of his big shovel 
scooped all that was left into the bag. The boy’s 
mother funeeee’ with a delighted smile on her 
face, and between them they staggered away with 
their precious burden. 
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CATCHING AN EDITION. 


ews of the blowing up and sinking of a 
N steamboat on the Ohio River reached the 
office of a Pittsburg paper one evening 
some years ago. The city editor. sent a young 
reporter out on a search for the facts. The search 
developed into an adventure such as any news- 
paper man may tumble into at any hour of day or 
night. The World’s Work tells the story: 


He hurried to the station and caught the first 
westward-bound express. When the train had 
started he learned that it did not stop within sixty 
miles of his destination. 

A cautious hint from a Pullman porter apprised 
him of the — of a division superintendent 
on the train, and in a few minutes he received 
- order for the conductor to stop the train for 


m. 

Reaching the station late at night, he asked the 
telegraph-operator to remain until he returned. 
Then he walked several miles, got his “story,” 
and hurried back to the station, only to find that 
the a had disregarded his request and 
closed the office. 

Time was creeping into the ayn hours, and 
he had the prospect of all his work coming to 
naught unless he secured an operator to get the 
Fag | to his poweene office, e tram’ about 
the dark village, and found that the operator lived 
several miles away. Unsympathizing country 
folk could not be induced to rouse themselves. 

Thinking hard, the young reporter walked back 
and forth on the platform of the station. Huddled 
against the station he saw the sleeping form of a 
tramp. He kicked the “hobo” and offered him 
five dollars to make the trip for the operator. 

The man got to his feet. 

“Do you want an operator?” 


“Ye 


“Well, ’'m a ‘bum,’ but I was an operator. If 
he can get into that station, I’ll send your stuff, 

ut I won’t touch a door or a window myself.” 

Knowing that the newspaper would 
damages, the reporter took a cudgel, 
window and clambered in. The tramp clicked off 
the story, and it reached the office in time to go to 
press. 
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CHOSEN BY PROXY. 


ihe man whose long-suffering sister has always 

| selected all his gifts for friends at Christmas, 

on birthdays and for weddings, has recently 

passed through an experience which makes him 
feel that he must mend his ways. 


Not long ago he went to pay a wedding call 
and expressed much admiration for the silver an 
china on the five o’clock tea-table at which his 
pretty hostess was pouring tea. 

ss ich cup do you like best?’’ she asked him, 
oer “Tell me, and you shall have your tea 


t. 

He looked helplessly at her and then at the cups. 
“Oh, I don’t know. think that is the prettiest, 
perhaps,” he said, indicating an egg-shell cup. 

“Your taste hasn’t changed, then. That is the 
one you ve me when my engagement was 
announced,” she said, gaily, and he endeavored to 
appear comfortable, although he knew his face 
was growing red. 

Later on, as he rose to go, his hostess said: 

“What do you think of that picture over the 
mantel? I’ve seen you looking at it a number of 


imes. 

“I wasn’t looking at that,” said this luckless 

est. “It’s very fine, but I was looking at the 
smaller one on the left. It’s a curious thing, isn’t 
it? Yet there’s a sort of charm about it.” 

“I fancied F ha thought so when -_ sent it to 
me for a wedding gift,” said the bride. 
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BROKE THEM OF IT. 


r. Bilby’s children, the youngest nine and 
M the eldest fourteen years of age, besought 
his permission to raise bantam chickens, 
pleading that there was plenty of room in the 
barn for that purpose. 


“You have bothered me a long time about that,” 
he said. “Now I'll agree to let you do it on 
condition that you quit calling your parents papa 
mma. You are old enough now to begin 
us father and mother, as you should. If 


go ahead and turn the 
rn into a chicken-house.’ 


They mre the promise rong me | enough; but it 
was harder to keep than they had foreseen. 

The next day, while a neighbor was calling on 
Mr. Bilby, the children came rushing from the 
barn into the house. 

“Papa,” they exclaimed, “come out and —” 

“Chickens!’’ he interrupted. 

“Yes, we’ve got ’em, papa —” 

“Chickens!” 

“That’s what we were going to say, papa —”’ 

— ; 

“Why, papa —’ 

“Chickens!”" 

“Yes, papa —” 

“Chickens!” he interrupted again, sternly. 

Then they understood, and turned red. 

“Yes,—fa-father,—come out and see them.” 


ma 
callin 
= will do that, you may 
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NO OFFENSE INTENDED. 


t the exhibition of the International Live Stock 
Association in Chicago last fall a portly 
old gentleman remarked to one of the men 

in charge of the cattle department, “You don’t 
eall this the ‘fat stock show’ any more, it seems.” 
“No,” replied the other. “It’s quality that 
counts with us now, and not quantity. You can 
put fat on any kind of an animal, and after it’s 
all done he’s nothing but a big, fat—I—I— 
beg pardon, sir! I—I hadn’t noticed —I didn’t 
mean —” 
ntleman had begun to turn red, 


The portly old 
and the attemp apology only made the matter 
an_ ineffectual effort to express 


worse. After 
himself he waddled on, in speechligss indignation. 
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AN OLD-TIME FAVORITE. 


By John Kendrick Bangs. 


I do not want a puppy-dog, although I know they’re nice, 
For my papa can romp with me in ways that quite suffice. 
He’ll bark just like a St. Bernard, and like a mastiff growl, 
And you would feel like laughing when he imitates its howl. 


I do not want a pussy-cat. I like cats pretty well, 

But daddy beats them all, and plays better than I can tell. 
He’ll purr and siss like anything; his miauing you should hear. 
It makes more noise than any cat, and oh, I shake with fear. 


I do not want a pony small. Of course they’re lots of fun, 
But what’s the use of ponies when you’re my dear daddy’s son ? 
He takes me on his shoulders broad, or puts me on his knees, 
And sets me off a-galloping as madly as you please. 


In short, I don’t want anything as long as daddy’s here. 
He’s pretty much of everything, and don’t get out of gear. 
And best of all the things boys have, I’m sure you’ll find it true, 
There’s nothing like a daddy that will always play with you! 


ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 
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‘‘HE’LL PURR AND SISS LIKE ANYTHING.'’ 

















TURNOVERS. 


By Ida Kenniston. 


IMMIE was getting better. Some days 
he felt almost as well as ever. And 
he was getting such an appetite. One 
day he cried because he could not have 

a turnover. He told Aunt Lou about it. 

‘‘Mamma was baking this morning,—she told 

me so,—and she wouldn’t even make me the 

teeniest little turnover. And I just love turn- 
overs. ”” 

“So do I,’’ said Aunt Lou. She thought 
hard fora minute. Then she laughed and said, 
brightly, ‘‘Jimmie boy, 1’ll make you a turnover 
to-morrow—one that your doctor will let you 
eat, I’m sure. And, Jimmie, you shall havea 
turnover every day until you are able to go 
down-stairs again.’? When Aunt Lou went 
home she took Jimmie’s lunch-basket with her, 
that he used to carry to school. 

The next morning Jimmie looked at the 
clock a good many times. Aunty had said he 
should have his lunch-basket at just half past 
ten, with the turnover in it. Jimmie wondered 
what kind of a turnover it could be. He knew 
the doctor would not allow him to eat apple or 
mince or. anything like that. Somehow the 
jolly twinkle in aunty’s eye made him think 
there must be some kind of a joke about the 
matter. 

At last the time came—and the lunch-basket. 
Jimmie opened it eagerly. Lifting out the 
white napkin that was laid neatly over the top, 
he saw what looked like a ‘‘truly turnover,’’ 
with brown, crispy crust. When he picked it 
up, however, he found the nice-looking crust 
was made of paper, light brown paper just the 
color of pie-crust. It was burned brown here 
and there, and the little ‘‘buttonhole’’ cuts 
were all singed neatly on the edges, making 
them look as if the brown spices had leaked a 
bit in cooking and colored them. It really 
looked exactly like the nice turnovers that came 
from his mother’s oven. 

Jimmie wondered what the filling could be. 
The crinkled edges had been pasted together, 
but Jimmie made a little cut and peeped in. 
‘*Molasses kisses! O goody!’’ he cried. ‘‘May 
I really eat them, aunty ?’’ 

Aunty told him the doctor had said he might, 
so Jimmie promptly untwisted the paper cover- 
ing and popped a big ‘‘kiss’’ in his mouth. 
Aunt Lou’s molasses candy was always better 
than any one else could make. 

The lunch-basket came again the next day 
with another turnover that looked just like the 
first one. It was filled with peanuts. Some of 
them were funny-looking peanuts that made 
Jimmie laugh. One fat little peanut was 
exactly like a pig—with curly stem for a tail, 
four pins for legs, and a funny little head drawn 
with ink. Another had an owl face drawn on 
it. One was marked like a Chinaman, dressed 
in tissue-paper, with a braided queue of black 
thread fastened to his head, 

The next day Jimmie looked forward eagerly 
to “turnover time.’? When he opened the 
basket he saw a funny ‘‘brownie’’ face, that 
looked up at him with a jolly smile.- The 
brownie was an odd little doll. Then Aunt 
Lou brought in a leaf from the dining-room 
table, and laid it with one end on the floor, the 
( ther ona chair. Then she laid a shawl over 
it, and a fine coasting-place was made for 
“Johnny Turnover.”? Aunt Lou set him at 
the top of the board, and he prypmptly rolled 
over and stood on his head, then bobbed up 
smiling again, and so over and over he went 
till he reached the floor, where he landed with 








a thump and a queer little jerk, right side up. | could not be as nice as the brownie one that had 
There he sat and stared at Jimmie with his | been so much company for him, or the funny 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 





jolly smile. little peanuts, or so good as the molasses candy. CHANGED INITIALS. 

Aunty explained that a heavy, large marble| But it was. It came in the lunch-basket, a 1. Before the ---- she bowed with grace, no 
inside of the hollow body rolled from one end to | rather small turnover, with the paper crust. | bird on =o ae wee and fair ; he heard her 
the other, and that made Johnny turn somer- | Inside was a lot of pink cotton, and hidden | value a ee 
saults when he had a slanting board on which | away in the very middle of the cotton was a| 2. “Of words too, hasty,” sald my ——- at 

rarely ever coun le ----; It was 1e frienc 
to roll. 7 4 P handsome jack-knife with three blades, the | | rized the ---- and loved the dearest that I --- 

Jimmie had lots of fun with his merry | finest knife Jimmie had ever seen. Uncle Jack | ’Twas early ---- when he went out. The 
brownie. | had filled that turnover, and, he knew what a precious ~=-—, With bell of gold, with kerehicf 


~~ was wrapped about. His coat was ----, 





The next day’s tarnover was in a paper crust | boy would like. his hat was old. 
again, but it was a big one this time, too big| It seemed good to be down-stairs again, and x My ~—— J » ene ware me 4-2 -1-¥ 
to go in the lunch-basket. It was filled with | to eat dinner with the rest. At Jimmie’s plate but he will ----~ in a year. F p 
pop-corn. After that came a smaller one filled | was a tiny hot apple turnover, a real one, fresh The rancher toiled through ---- and heat, 

* and all for ----, his love of gain. He early 
with some handsome marbles. | from the oven. his corn and wheat. He did not choose to 

Only one more day, and then Jimmie wasto| Jimmie ate it and enjoyed,it, but he was his oe. 
be allowed to go down-stairs. He wondered | almost sorry that he was no longer sick enough |_ ew * - 7 a haeie et at has this == = 
what the turnover could be on this last day. It | to have “‘surprise’’ turnovers every day. in, “The fox, the ----- and the mouse. 

2. 
RIMED ENDINGS. 
Said Farmer John, “I'll grind my —, 





Much is it dulled by careless 
’Tis heavy blows make tired ——. 
And as we can’t contest the —— 
We must take consequence of —. 
I see it’s time to pay my 
For trouble comes of be ing — 
Yes, I am a careful young mother. The coin, you know, is shipped _ 





A DEVOTED MOTHER 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 








If I had a little sick dolly, 














pin nest arb Reape Se eee i GOS Ge ae And pi teeretdiyin— 
I would tend it with care, and give it fresh air, I forbid them to walk, I don’t let them talk, Then after that we'll thrash the —.” 
And go to the doctor’s, too. Nor even permit them to speak. 
And then if the doctor should hand me In winter | give them a straw ride, 3. 
Some candy pills from the shelf, Well wrapped up is each little elf, ENIGMAS. 
And dolly said, “Oh, I can’t take them—no!” And smiling to see with what vigor and glee A k il the r 1 rds of events that 
nn— Kee ps a 1e records OT events la aSS. 
I'd swallow them all myself. I am skipping and singing myself. Ann— would try the temper of a piece of glass. 
For you know, of course, I could never use force, The unselfish and good and wise mother should Ann— says, “Close together let us stand or fall.’ 
So I’d swallow them all myself. Do the skipping and singing herself. Ann says of you nothing will be left at all. 
Ann—— remembers yearly what has gone before. 
Ann—— takes notes, they te ll me ; let us con them 
over. 
fe Ann— of course will tell us what is coming next. 
+ Ann ’s so very trying, we are quite perplexed. 
Ann— with great exactness will return to zen. 
Ann is more than welcome when our bills are 
due. 
Ann— makes nothing of us—might as well be 
dead. 
Ann— is sympathetic, binding up our head. 


il. 
Two streams are flowing thro’ the land; 

And one is noble, large and mee 
In safety boats may on it ric 

ye other from the mountainside 

is pouey trickling; merry, gay, 
aughs and sings upon its way. 

on each the selfsame head arrange, 
Behold, indeed, a wondrous change. 

The first an upright pose maintains, 
And firmly grasps the guiding reins 
Of prancing steeds. His skill to show, 
He cracks the whip; away they go. 

“Heads up! Keep step! One, two; one, two! 
Now right foot, left foot! That will do.” 
It is the other. Soldiers state 
It’s that that makes them walk so straight 


4. 
PI. 
Rof rove lal reeth ghun a docul fo fare; 
A seens fo symetry het tripis de adnut: 
Dan dais, sa lapin sa he rwisp ni het are, 
“Het sohue si headnut.’ 


5. 
CHARADE. 
Sometimes my one two three assumes 
A wr one two air. 
It may be “honeyed” is the word 
That I should use right there. 
Election over, then he may 
Or he may not have won the day. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Denmark, China, Norway, } rca, Canna, 
France, Poland, Chili, India, England, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Persia, Sweden, Syria. 





DRAWN By 
w. A. McCuLLoucH 


eS a 2.1. Lew Wallace, Kate + ylas Wigyin, 
¥ Margaret Deland, Palmer Cox, William Black. 
es 3 Arthur Conan Doyle, Andrew lane William 
. Morris, W. Clark Russell. 2. Murfreesboro, W. 
Fe 8. Rosecrans ; Williamsburg, J. Hooker ; Antietam, 
4 G. B. McClellan; Chattanooga, U. 8. Grant; 
Chaneellorsville, Robert E. Lee; Gettysburg, Cc. 
C. Mead. 
‘*IN WINTER I GIVE THEM A STRAW RIDE." 3. Debate, delight, devise, decipher, decent, 


decant, devex, bebar, decamp, defile, degrade. 
4.1. Watchman. 2. Boneset. 3. Pill, low— 
pillow. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 
Cee bill establishing the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor was 
signed by the President, February 14th. The 
department will have charge of the lighthouses, 
steamboat inspection, the coast and geodetic 
survey, the fish commission, the immigration 
servicegthe bureaus of the census, labor, naviga- 
tion and statistics, all of which are transferred 
from other departments. The department will 
also contain a bureau of manufactures and of 
corporations. The bureau of corporations is 
to investigate the management of companies 
engaged in interstate commerce with a view to 
disclosing abuses that may be cured by legisla- 
tion. Asa further restriction upon corporations, 
the President has signed a bill which gives 
precedence in the courts to suits brought under 
the antitrust laws, and another bill prohibiting 
discrimination in freight rates by the payment 
of rebates. The bill permitting the President 
to call out the state militia for the service of the 
United States and providing for its organization 
and equipment uniformly with the regular army 
has becume a law. ‘The Senate, February 11th, 
ratified the Alaskan boundary commission treaty. 
a, 

Fhe NEw SECRETARY.—George Bruce Cor- | 
telyou of New York, who was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, February 
16th, to organize the new department, had been 
secretary to the President since 1900. He was 
born in 1862, and was an ex- 
pert stenographer before he 
was 21. Then he wasa school 
principal for four years, after 
which he was private secretary 
to various public officials, in- 
cluding one of the assistant 
postmasters-general in Wash- 
ington. President Cleveland 
had him transferred to the 
White House as his personal 
stenographer in 1895, and made him executive 
clerk in 1896. President McKinley retained 
him, and made him his assistant secretary in 
1898. He was promoted to the post of secretary 
two years later. He is a man of unusual execu- 
tive ability, who has risen to his present place 
because of merit. He has not been an active 
party politician. 





G. B. CoRTELYOU. 


ILLIAM LOEB, JR., of New York, was 

appointed secretary to the President, 
February 18th, to succeed Mr. Cortelyou. 
ae CAROLINA’S NEW SENATOR. —Lee 

S. Overman, Democrat, has been chosen 
Jeter C. Pritchard, Republican, as 
Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr. Overman has served five 
terms in the state legislature, 
and was a presidential elector 
in 1900. 


to succeed 


ENEZUELAN SETTLE- 

MENT.— Failing to agree 
on the question of preferential 
treatment, England, Germany 
and Italy consented, February 
13th, that The Hague tribunal 
shall decide whether their claims shall be paid 
by Venezuela before the claims of the powers 
which did not join in the blockade. They also 
consented at the same time to the immediate 
raising of the blockade and to the return to their 
owners of all the captured ships. The blockade 
was accordingly raised February 14th. Venez- 
uela, on its part, agreed to make cash payments 
to England, Germany and Italy on account of 
the undisputed claims, and to set aside 30 per 
cent. of the receipts of the custom-houses to 
meet the claims of all its creditors. The disputed 
claims of the blockading powers are to be passed 
upon by three commissions, and if the commis- 
sioners cannot agree President Roosevelt will 
appoint an umpire, 





LS. Overman 


CG’ NNARO RUBINO, the Italian anarchist 
who tried to kill King Leopold of Belgium, 
November 15th, was found guilty, February 
10th, and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
At WAVE, accompanied by a hurricane, 
swept over the Tuamotu group in the 
French South Sea islands, January 13th, sub- 
merging the low islands and drowning about 
a thousand people. 


pqeamee Dratus.— Dr. Herman Mynter, 
one of the surgeons who attended Presi- 
dent McKinley when he was shot in Buffalo in 
1901, died February 9th.—— 
The Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
general agent of the Peabody 
and the Slater fund for the 
promotion of education in the 
South, died February 12th, 
aged 77 years. Doctor Curry 
was a member of Congress 
before the war, was a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Confederate 
army, was appointed minister 
to Spain by President Cleveland, and repre- 
sented the United States at the enthronement of 





J, L. M. Curry. 
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THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER ® 
& Ox 


Nekindtinns War 
ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. ounEy, DL with 
terms prepaid, léc. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 


aay ten yo 4 
ih Se of Oil, 





Squat Sook 


par prices. 
ine rofits. tasy for 
inv ralids. Use your aperet 
bly. Small space and ¢ 


given in our 
to 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, veins 
Eager market. 


is something worth ooking tate, oq 


ake Money W vith Brose 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


A SMALL ina MAG TC Foturne NTERN or 


ticon LAs exhi 
CAPITAL priests, Write or 2m0-vace 


McALLISTER, Mtg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Astonish- Circulars, News 
women and 
-- Peete 


Here 


for others. 


to factory. 
ow 


| Print My Own Cards 


size, @18, Money caver. eo - S. R. - 
Type-setting easy, rules sent, 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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You can learn without a teacher. 
music lessons. Attachable to any instr 
of our Catal FREE, 

No. 51; Talking Machines, N 
Ww URLITZER co., 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 


Saves Ley wt in 
rumen ny 
ogues Old Violins, No. 46; Parker, 
Guitars, | Mandolins, Ete., He, & .. Bond id Instruments, 


122 E. 4th St., OiNGIMNATT, OHIO. 








will stop the saat vicious do: or man) with- 


Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, or 






out permanent injur Valuabi ble to bicy- 
clists, unescorted lad! és, pL and homes. 


by mail, 50c. 


Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 





The Ball 





~~ Gite. or any honest,industrious 


Cash Paid for Work 


Not a Cent of Outlay. 


d, can have their’ pay in cash for sell 


BATTLES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. 


FATT Xx wiles 
The Ball Check, 


a simple device, 1% 
inches long, replaces the 


rson,young 
ling 





He furnishes a hand 
egetable Seeds. 
girls are making money on 





undreds of brigh 
Battles’ 


comand, Bey my. 


It costs you nothing to try. 
t. H. Prank H. — 


Write to-day 
Dep’ Grower, 











King Alfonso in Madrid last year. 
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“es tl ete 
rms 


BUCKEYE I INCUBATOR CO. 


sample case of Flower and 


Plan. 

work after school ROMER and on Saturdays. G 

Seeds are not a mand for but a nec eons. There is 
or 


ttles’ Plan,”’ gives full infor- 
mation and ae a by Secure ote’ quick. 





200 
SPRINCFIELD 
lela iios 


long mixing tube on any style of 
burner. 





t boys and 


Address 
N.Y. 


 . 





75c. 


prepaid. Booklet free. 


5 TRIAL 


Dept. M, 


mantle 


A slight twist to the right or left 
spreads and reduces the gas supply and 
lights up the mantle to highest efficiency. 


Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit 
your old burner and mantle, 25c. ; Ball 
Check burner complete with mantle, 
All good dealers or of us, postage 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY, 
18 Park Place, New York. 








through s study 


pared lectures and 


This School Fits Its Students 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


theory of Nursing by Neca ys mee 
spondence. A full Catalogue mailed 
upon application to the school. 


Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
227Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Road Racer $14,75 


you want at 
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Toothache 
GUM 


Will Stop That Toothache. 





We will present 
Cornish Piano or Ores 
the hod ~~ gh -e a@ Two Years’ Sc 





pt. ened lately 


Pu 


of Home Education ever conceived. 
Absolutely Guaranteed, 


School of Music. Tutt 

instrument is 
chased. ils can commence at any 

of their studies. The most satisfactory plan 


Full Particu- 
lars With Every Cornish Catalogue. 
You Can be Taught in YourOwn Home, 
Taking Your Own Time and for two 
Se you will receive Absolutely 

uition from the best professors of music, 


Sold From Factory 
te Home Direct. 





YOUR MUSICAL 
EDUCA TION FREE. 


rchaser of @ 
a Ce iteate entitling 
holarship in the 


lon to 


Success 





Free 


° Its application gives relief instantly. Not a A Cornich Piano or Organ at Factory Cost 
chewing-gum. “a ane be carried for emergen- - 
cies. Be sare. mt’s; avoid useless and end a Free Musical Education is a Com 


cheap imitations. wT druggists or by mail, 165 cts. 
C. S. DENT 6 CO.,, Detroit, Mich. 


of it NOW. 
CORNISH 
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and 44 doz. sinkers. SEND 50c DEP 

lance, $2.00 na express Go DEMS 
factory and equal to fishing outfits canal te t 
otherwise we will refund your 


Order 
which quotes exact factory prices on — feck le, 
1 kinds, 


nets,seines, tents and sportsmen’s goods o: 


FISHERMAN'S OUTFIT *22 


A Mangret le 
kinds o 





Fnening. So detene 

ofafine heey inted 

full niekel oman split 
bamboo 


outtit forall 


Py with extra tip, 


“= 6strips toeach 
joint and silk 
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9% ounces; 
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nickaled 


double multi- 


lying ree 
z Bs tyards ‘inet 
2 silk line, % 
doz. assorted hooks, 44 doz. assorted Mion 35 lsoft rubber frog. 1 spring hook, 1 trotiing « p ms 1 six-foot gut leader 


SIT and we will send the outfit express 

be paid express agent after outfit is examined and foun 
own dealers sell at 85.00 up, 
e today or write for our 


subject to examina 


rfectly satis- 


150.806 WEST MADISON 
STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
Strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
Wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 
Sco Watch Case 


there isa layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold’ as such by all 
jewelers. Write us for a booklet. 


9 — The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 


By This Mark YOY You Know Them 


















STAMMER 


pb, J to any address. Enclose 6 
‘AMMERING SCHOOL 42 “Adelaide St. Botrolt Mich. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. Our institution estab- 
lished in 1874. and is coleman by officials 
ofthe Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for 
Total Cost—tuition conga ies and 
— ) board and room, 
S82, This can 












e free. 
Dover's INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Electrical Massage 
AKOU- , At Homeg 
VIBR A h 


Headache, Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 
Price $5. Descriptive EP on request. 
AKOUPHONE MPG. CO., 36 E. 20th St., N.Y. City. 
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Perfection 
in design, simplicity, 
and superior work- 
manship and finish 
place the 


H&R 
Single Gun 


in a class by itself. 
Your dealer can sup- 
ply, or we will sell 
to you direct. 


Tt 
Worceher, Mass 


Makers of H & R Revolvers. 
Catalogue for postal. 

















Smooth as Silk 
Strong and Sound 


Wd. 
PENCILS 


Pure Graphite 
No Grit 














Illustrated booklet A D, free. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














More 
Silver 


Every 
Piece of 


“World 


Brand Silverware 

is guaranteed to pos- 

sess 50% more silver 
than ordinary standard sil- 
ver plate; yet it costs no 
more than the ordinary. 
Leading dealers. Send for Cata. A. 

AMERICAN SILVER CO., 

Bristol, Conn. 


THIS TRADE-MARK 
ON ALL OUR GOODS. 


























HE HorRsk’s PEDOMETERS.—The whorls 
of hair on the coats of horses and other 
animals, says Dr. Walter Kidd, of the Zodlogical 
Society of London, may be called animal ped- 
ometers, because they register the locomotive 
activities of the animals on whose bodies they 
are found. ‘The best examples and the greatest 
number of these hairy whorls and crests are 
found on the domestic horse. A notable instance 
is the graceful feathering that extends along the 
hollow of the flank, dividing the trunk of the 
animal from the hind quarters. There are also 
crests and whorls on the horse’s chest and other 
parts of its body. A study of the action of the 
underlying muscles explains the origin of these 
peculiarities in the lay of the hair, and furnishes 
the justification for calling them pedometers, 
although the analogy is, of course, merely 
superficial. Pz 
LECTRICAL WAGOns.—Both in France and 
Germany wagons and omnibuses run by 
electric trolley-wires are now in use in at least 
two places, at Konigstein, Germany, and be- 
tween Fontainebleau and Samois, France. The 
plan differs from that 
of ordinary trolley-cars 
mainly in the absence of 
rails carrying the wheels 
of the vehicles. The 
wagons can be run over 
a street pavement or a 
,country road, and can 
= turn out toa lateral dis- 
» tance of about 10 feet in 
My” order to pass other ve- 
hicles. In the French 
system the wagons are towed along by a self- 
propelled motor trolley running upon the wires 
alongside the road. 1n the German system trains 
composed of several cars, or wagons, can be used, 
the steering being effected with the front wheels 
of the leading car. 





een TIME-SIGNALS THE BEstT. — 
English scientific journals freely admit that 
the new system of telegraphic time-signals re- 
cently adopted at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington is much to be preferred to that 
in use at Greenwich for supplying Great Britain 
with standard time. At Greenwich a single 
signal is sent out at noon, whereas at Washing- 
ton a series of signals is used, beginning five 
minutes before noon. During these five minutes 
every tick of the observatory clock is electrically 
transmitted, except the 29th second of each min- 
ute, the last five seconds of the first four minutes, 
and the last 10 seconds of the fifth minute. After 
this final 10 seconds’ break the noon signal is 
given. In this manner the middle of each minute 
is clearly indicated, and yet more clearly the 
instant of noon. The length of the series facili- 
tates the regulation of clocks. 
ECULIAR COMET PHOTOGRAPH. — Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, the English astronomer, 
made last autumn a photograph of Perrine’s 
comet, which possesses the remarkable peculi- 
arity of exhibiting a row of eight circular dots 
for the nucleus of the comet. These dots, 
Doctor Roberts explains, are due to the combined 
effect of the comet’s motion in its orbit and 
the unsteadiness of the air. The photographic 
plate was held by clockwork in a fixed position 
while the image of the comet moved very slowly 
across it. Ordinarily the picture of the nucleus 
would have been drawn out in an unbroken line, 
but owing to variable transparency of the air 
during the 90 minutes’ exposure, it was only 
at certain intervals that the actinic rays were 
sharply focused on the plate, and during those 
intervals the dots were formed. 
IRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN AFRICA.— 
As frequently happens with new inven- 
tions, countries the development of which has 
but recently begun may be among the first to 
benefit by the Marconi system of telegraphy. It 
is reported that a wireless installation is to be 
employed to help forward the scheme of through 
telegraphic communication between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cairo. The country north of 
Lake Tanganyika offers formidable obstacles 
to the running of a telegraph-line, and it is 
hoped that these difficulties may be overcome 
by the wireless system. 


HE ‘“‘NAVIPENDULUM.’’—One of the prob- 

lems which naval architects have to confront 
is the rolling of a ship on the waves, and the 
““navipendulum’”’ is a recent invention for deal- 
ing with it experimentally. The apparatus 
consists of two parts: A plate to which a motion 
corresponding to that of a portion of the surface 
of a wave is imparted, and a pendulum of a 
peculiar shape which rolls upon the moving 
plate in the manner of a vessel supported by 
water. The same pendulum can be made to 
represent different vessels of given size and 
shape by adding or removing artificial resistances 
to the oscillatory motion. This instrument has 
been employed to study the rolling of the Italian 
battle-ships Re Umberto and Regina Mar- 
yherita, and the British war-ship Revenge. 
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No end of whol 


1 52 DIFFERENT stamps, including Servia, 
Argentine, Queensland, Japan India, Chile, 
and many others, 10c. ; 1000 mixed, 2c. ; 6 Borneo, 10c. ; 16 


50% com. Price-list of Packets, Albums, Etc., free. 
New England Stamp Company, 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 





leasure in a little trap 

‘or the children. We build 
the correct vehicles in 
this class, pony carts, 
governess cars, etc. Unusually clever in conception, beautifully 
comfortable, possess the style and distinction of the English traps. 
Write for booklet showing @ vast variety of special light horse vehicles. Fren. 


WALBORN & RIKER, Dept. D, St. PARIS, OHIO. 


MOORE’S 


Enamels and Varnish Stains 
Make old things new and 
new things beautiful. 












les, ete. 
Stains for Ralahing ova and new furniture, screen 
frames, lattice , ete. Be sure you get Moore's. 
dealer does not have them write us for color 
cards, information, and useful household novelty. 


B. Moore & Co, 223 W'srcat ae tec in: 


























A wonderfully refreshing and effective 
remedy in all feverish conditions; it 
quenches thirst, reduces temperature, 
soothes irritated stomachs and brings 
torpid bowels and sluggish kidneys 
into healthy action. Its timely use 
has prevented many a serious illness. 

Used by American physicians for more 
than 58 years, 


50c. and $1.00 
At druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO. “i:2** New York 








We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges. schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue —- 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs estimates gladly 








BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. ‘aoe 











Two Instruments in One! 
You hum or talk into the mouthpiece ; 
Zobo-Megaphone does the rest. 

The famous Zobo, which reproduces tunes in 
any kind or quality of singing voice — combined 
with a powerful megaphone which is detacha- 
ble. Made of regular megaphone material, 74 in. 

long, 44 in. bell. 
From all dealers or by mail, post-paid 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money promptly re- 
funded. 


Entertains Everybody © 
Everywhere 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
138 W. 14th St., New York. 


GIVEN. 


For 60 days to the readers of Zhe Youth's 
Companion. A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


CHINA TEA SET, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or 
Watch and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order Teas and B. P. Must men- 
tion Y. Companion to obtain premium. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

. O. Box 289. 81 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Peru,l0c. ; 10 Salvador, 10c. Finest sheets on approval. | 











Where we have no dealer sold Direct at 


Wholesale Price. Malleabie Iron will 
notcrack, warp or break. Polished steel body 
requires no paint or enamel, Malleable 
frames make joints as tight as steam-boiler. 
Any equipment desired. 


Special Free Trial: 


We willship anywhereany Monarch Benge 
selected, freight prepaid without a cent in 
advance. Give it 30 Days’ Test. hen 
send the money or return Range at our cost. 
Postal will bring you catalogue, 
and prices. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 
112 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 











Uric Acid Diathesis,Gout, Rheumatism, 
Stone, Bright’s Disease, Etc., 
: Cured by 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Dr. William B. Towles, /ormerly 


Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica 


in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and in the Vermont Medical 


College, says: 


‘*T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 


Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Stone in the Bladder, and in all diseases of Uric Acid Dia- 


thesis, I know of no reme- 
dy at all comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Its effects are mark- 
ed in causing a dis- 

















LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


Send Six Cents in stamps and get our beautiful 


STORY OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


A handsome bovuk of 40 pages— All About the 


Pilgrims. Profusely illustrated, including 5 
copies (in colors) from Famous Paintings Also a 
large collection of elegant Recipes for preparing 
delicious Desserts, and enough 


Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine 


to make a pint of jelly; or send 15 cents and 
we will send Book and Full-sized_ Package of 
the only Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gela- 
tine. Address Dept. F 





Plymouth Rock Gelatine Company, Boston, Mass. 











FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed 

No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropica) Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 3oc, § for 6o¢c, 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 


Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 


Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
(crop in 11 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, C.imbing Currant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phioxes. Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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appearance of Albumin from the urine, and in Bright’s Disease I have witnessed | 


decided beneficial results from its use.’’ 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or 


questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 









































COOPER, WELLS é CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Makers of 2c. “TRON CLADS” for Men, Women and Children. 


appearances. For such men we make 
a splendid variety of hose in solid 
colors, stripes and lace-knit. Your 
dealer ought to supply you. If he 
cannot, we send them post-paid at 
the regular price, 25 cents per pair. 
Send us a trial order (four pairs $1.00) 
and see the value of “Iron CLapDs.” : 
State size and style wanted. ee 












































Photograph of Style No. 223. 


At Fifteen 


a girl’s development should be most 
carefully directed. Nature demands 
the gentle support of a Ferris Good 
Sense Waist. A soft, pliable garment 
of beautiful outline, the influence of 
which is noticeable in the graceful 
symmetry of the wearer. The 


FERRIS 


Sood WAIST 


is made in all styles and sizes for all 
ages. Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
get the genuine with ‘‘ FERRIS 
GOOD SENSE ”’ in red letters sewed 
on each waist. Illustrated Ferris 
book mailed /ree on request. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subseribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pauper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CHILD INSTINCTS. 


}ANY ways of infancy and child- 
hood seem to adults unnatural; 
and if children chance, as they 
frequently do, to exhibit tenden- 
cies animal rather than esthetic, 
we are apt to consider them such 
as to be properly frowned upon. 
Yet it might often contribute to 
one’s equanimity if it were borne 
in mind that child instinct, more 
frequently than reason, is in the right. 

For example, the lusty fit of erying incident to 
the baby’s bath, although it may prove annoying 
to the mother, is one of the best possible tonics 
for the infant. The vigorous respirations and 
increased activity of the muscular tissues conduce 
even more than the friction of the bath-towel to a 
healthful glow of the skin. The infant that is 
obstreperous enough to resent with loud erying 
its nurse’s efforts to soothe it, until it is again 
in its flannels, is not likely to take cold from its 
bath. 

Again, in the matter of eating, the child some- 
times exhibits singular tendencies. From the time 
a child begins to come to the table until the period 
of youth he often shows strong likes and dislikes. 
Just how much such tendencies may be combated 
is perhaps of little moment, but in the quantity of 
food desired, each child should be a law unto 
himself. To bribe or coax a child to eat more 
than he wants is certainly not commendable. 
Many who as children are extremely “delicate” 
in their eating, develop in later life digestive 
organs of superior ability. Overfeeding is never 
so fraught with dangers as in childhood, and in 
those numerous cases in which the child instinct 
opposes the eating of as much food as is ordinarily 
regarded as normal, it should be respected. In 
the event of a small appetite being the evidence 
of impaired vitality or disease, other concurrent 
symptoms will be so evident as to lead to consul- 
tation of a physician. Glowing cheeks and sturdy 
limbs are admirable and a delight to fond parents, 
but to many children they are simply not natural, 
and no amount of food can produce them. 

In many children nature exhibits a conservative 
tendeney, and the serawny limbs and sallow 
cheeks may be an indication of conserved energy 
by virtue of which some organ or organs may not 
be overtaxed during the growing age. 

The diseases of childhood often result in tem- 
porarily damaged organs, which time and a follow- 
ing of the instincts of preservation which nature 
meanwhile imposes may entirely overcome. Thus 
it is that many children, regarded throughout 
childhood as delicate and not likely to survive till 
adult life, not only reach manhood and woman- 
hood, but attain qualities of extraordinary physical 
or mental vigor. 

It is well to realize that very rarely are there 
two children, even in the same family, similar in 
their physical equipments, and that therefore no 
“rule of thumb” method of rearing them is ever 
eminently successful. 
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ABBAS OF EGYPT. 


Ithough an Eastern sovereign, Abbas, Khedive 
of Egypt, is no languid Oriental, but a prince 
of ability and energy. He received an excellent 
European education ; he learned English as a child 
under tutors; when twelve years of age he entered 
the celebrated Haxius School at Geneva, and 
afterward continued his scholastic career at a 
famous Vienna institution of learning, from which 
he was called, by the sudden death of his father 
in 1892, to ascend the throne of Egypt at the age 
of eighteen. 

Naturally highly intelligent, Abbas has improved 
every opportunity. He has the “gift of tongues,” 
and can talk in at least six languages—English, 
French, German, Italian, Turkish and Arabic, 

He rises at half past five in the morning, and 
then goes out riding till eight o’clock, when he has 
breakfast. Soon afterward he is busily engaged 
in state affairs with his secretaries and ministers, 
and this fills up the forenoon till Juncheon. That 
meal over, he is at work again with his staff until 
his public reception hour comes round. Then he 
meets those who have a right to call upon him, 
and many who have not. In the evening there is 
the usual social relaxation, dinners, receptions, 
the opera or the theater. 

Nor is Abbas less interesting from the purely 
domestic point of view. 
be a great deal at the state palaces, at Cairo and 
Alexandria, but he likes nothing better than to 
leave these for his private palaces, where he lives 
the life of a country gentleman. His horses, 
English bred as well as Arab, are his special 


As a sovereign he has to | no hoss nor other $ 
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| pride. On his estate of Koubbeh he has brought | 


into use the latest things in American agricultural 
machinery, and he takes an active part in the 
supervision of his farms and cotton-plantations in 
the Nile Valley. . 

The khedive is a skilled musician and is devoted 
to music. He keeps a private band of about fifty 
performers. 
such eschews both wine and spirits. He goes 
even further in his abstinence, for he does not 
smoke, 

Like his father, he is a monogamist, although 
his religion allows him four wives if he wants 
them. He is known to be greatly attached to his 
wife, who was a Circassian lady of the khedivial 
household before her marriage. Their home life 
is as happy as any in the Western world. They 
have four daughters and one son, the heir appar- 
ent, who is now four years old. By special decree 
of the Sultan of Turkey, who is still suzerain of 
Egypt, the khediviate descends directly from 
father to son in the Western manner. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGES TO PARROTS. 


peculiar profession is that of a man in Chicago 

who is a teacher of languages to parrots. 

The Chicago Tribune says that while this foreigner 

was doing translations and giving French and 

German lessons at starvation prices, he chanced 

one day to talk with a parrot dealer, and asked 
him if many birds were sold abroad. 


“No,” said he, “but only on account of the 
difference in "y e. Sagi sperking parrots 
would hardly be in demand in a foreign country.” 

This gave the linguist an idea. He took home 
an uneducated bird, and in a few weeks had 
taught it to repeat some short French sentences. 
After that he began a regular occupation of 
teaching French, German and Italian to parrots 
instead of to people. 

Diet and warmth are important conditions in 
this system of education. The birds are kept ina 
temperature of eighty degrees, and are fed on 
nuts, bananas and other fruit. The lessons are 
given morning and evening. One word may be 
pronounced for days together ; later several words 
are joined in the form of a sentence. A clever 
bird will learn a short sentence in less than a 
fortnight. 

One important secret is that of teaching a bird 
to speak opportunely, as if it understood what is 
happening at the moment. If the teacher pulls 
out his watch at the instant of saying, “What 
time is it?” the parrot soon learns to say, “What 
time is it?” whenever he sees a watch. 

If he is to be taught to greet a visitor, the 
teacher, on giving the lesson, must enter the room 
—_ x, “How do you do?” 

o induce him to say, ““Must you go? Good-by!” 
the professor picks up his hat and s ick, and leaves 
the room as he repeats the words. 
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TRIUMPHANT IN ONE FIELD. 


hat a girl cannot throw a stone, drive a nail or 

spin a top as successfully as a boy is pardoned, 

by a writer in the Washington Post, because she 

ean accomplish one marvelous feat which, he 
declares, no man or boy can ever equal. 


There is one thing no man could ever accomplish, 
even if he were a noted contortionist, and that is 
buttoning a wgist that has the buttons sewed on 
the back! 

A man doesn’t live who could button a shirt up 
the back without going mad. I have watched my 
wife, and every time she accomplishes this feat of 
buttoning her waist in the back the feeling comes 
over me that, after all, compared with women, 
men are a lot of impatient and worthless beings. 
Why, 1 can’t button it standing behind her with 
both hands free. I tried one evening, when we 
were in a hurry. I won’t say that there were a 
million buttons, each about as big as a pin-head, 
but there were a good many of them. 

“Look here,” said I, “let me fasten that dress,” 
and I began. In five minutes I had buttoned 
three buttons, and my wife remarked that I was 
not making much progress, and in two minutes 
she had fastened every one of them. 

A wqman’s arms must be put in very free in 
their sockets to permit of her reaching back that 
way, and slipping those tiny buttons into the 
buttonholes without ever get ing red in the face 
= irying to kick the cat or doing anything like 

lat. 


Women may not be deft in a few little things 
that there’s no occasion for them to be deft in, but 
3 —” and self-control men cannot compete 
with them. 


A YOUNG CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


he crowds at the station of the elevated railroad 

in Herald Square, New York, are placed under 

tribute by a newsboy who has an eye to business. 

He is sixteen years old, and sells newspapers at 

the foot of the elevated stairway. The secret of 

the boy’s rapidly increasing business is explained 
by the New York Evening Telegram: 


With every paper the boy sells he offers to the 
purchaser an elevated railroad ticket. There is 
scarcely a person who does not see the advantage 
of buying his ticket beforehand, and in conse- 

uence the little red slips are sold just as fast as 
the papers. While people crowd about the ticket- 
seller’s window, the exclusive individuals who 
patronize the little newsboy hurry by the strug- 
gling mass and board their train in peace and 
comfort. 

To make the arrangement all the more satis- 
factory, some of the boy’s regular customers pay 
him at the end of each week, and paper and 
ticket are received every morning without the 
bother of hunting for change. 

The boy has doubled his trade by his enterprise. 
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EXPLOSIVE SUNSETS. 


r. Bascomb had seen wonders enough for his 

first day away from Banbury, but just as he 

had settled his tired head against the back of a 
lounging chair, he heard a distant boom. 


“What’s that?” he demanded, starting up. 

“Oh, that’s the sunset gun, Uncle Ezra,” said 
his nephew’s wife, in a soo hing tone. “It goes off 
just as the sun rises and sets.’ 

Mr. Bascomb’s mild face took on a look that 
approached hostility. 

“I’ve seen your talking-machines and electric 
bell-pulls and underground rails and overhead 
trustles and a kiting here and there with 

gns o’ drawering power,” he 
said, resentfully, ‘and I’ve set myself to believe 
all you’ve told me. But I’ve seen the sun all m 
days in Banbury, and I Know there ain’t stren’t! 
enough in it when it’s setting or when it’s rising 
to tetch off a gun, without there’s works going on 
in this place that ain’t Scriptural nor fitting!” 


He is a strict Mohammedan, and as | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


ASTHMA 








cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 free. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
100 all diff. Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico. Aspenas Brazil, Costa 


STAMPS unis, etc,, and ‘Album, 


Rica, Turkey, Persia, 1 

Zoe, 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 1¢¢. 60 
diff. U.S.,25c. Agts. wtd.,50%. 1903 List 4 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Briiliante Ave. St.Louis 


TELEGRAPH TRUTHS. 


Weare often asked the question, ‘How long will 
it be after I join Valentines’ School of Telegraphy 
before I will be ge | money?” 

From the records of forty recent graduates we 
find the average time required for them to pass 
through school and begin earning money in the 
railroad service is three and one-half months. We 
mean that it only required that length of time from 
the day they entered till the day they left us to 
accept situations with pay. These graduates were 
given passes from Janesville to destinations. 
Twenty-three of them worked for board 
while here, so that their expenses were very 
| small, and all will have earned back the money it 
cost them within a very short time after leaving us. 
This showing cannot be equaled. No reason why 
| you should not do as well. Come now and you will 

be ready for work at a time when we are always 
overwhelmed with orders from railroads. Write for 
catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL, Janesville, Wis. 
Established 31 years. 




















Finest in theWorld 


BAKER’S 





CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT F BEE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 




















This is a picture of my eighth child, 
Albert C. Gubitz. He was brought up on 
MELLIN’S FOOD and is one of the 
healthiest babies I have. 

Mrs. George Gubitz, Utica, N. Y. 
A sample of MELLIN’S FOOD will be 
sent: free on request. — 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





PROPOSITION. 


For 5 cents in stamps to pay the postage we 
4 will mail you a packet of 100 seeds of 
be 


4 TEMPLIN’S NEW GIANT PANSIES. 
“yj Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped Varieties. Also 
¥i@ Our ‘Pansy Booklet’’ which tells how to grow them, 
a Will for | you at the same time our large (144- 
Kyq Pages) Illustrated Catalog of - 
se Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

‘ 4 We give valuable = for club orders. Satisfaction 


uaranteed. 
TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 106, ® 
- : Calla, Ohio. 
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Strawberry or Mint. 


Festino 


an Almond. 
but fascinating in flavor. 


Everybody loves Nabisco SugarWafers. Served 
as the finishing touch to a banquet or witha 
beverage, they charm you with their indescrib- 
able delicacy and delicious flavoring of Cherry, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 


A new idea in confections. The perfect 
reproduction of nuts and fruit, to be is- 

sued from time to time, just to add to 

life the spice of variety. Number one is 
Deceiving in appearance, 

You eat the shell, 
and discover within a kernel of almond flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


_ Copyright 1902, Nations! Biscuit Company. 
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earline 





harmle 
right and awrong way | 
for everything—Read the 
Pit mever ite} ate (onevery package) 
and get the best results. | 
Without Rubbing. 
and Without other Soap | 
or help of any sort, 
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Oomn’t pour the 
Pearline on the’ 
clothes -dissolve it in 
the water before putting | 
them in. 
»ss but there is a 


| Pfevat lbhateet 
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JAPANESE CHILDREN. 


, retired, U.S.N. 


40, A. 


By Henry B. Barroll, Lieut 





children as the Japanese. They seem 

to remember always that youth exists for 
only a short time, that the cares of life come 
all too soon. Therefore they endeavor to leave 
in the minds of their little ones none but pleasant 
memories of the early days. 

It is a rare thing to hear a Japanese child 
crying in the street. Such an occurrence is 
considered of so much importance as to warrant 
a merchant in calling a halt in bargaining while 
he investigates the cause of the little one’s 
sorrow, and comforts it with a toy or a bit of 
confectionery. 

They look comical, those chubby, sturdy little 
boys and girls, dressed in the variegated Japa- 
nese colors. In winter their bodies are well 

bundled up in stuffed 
kimonos, or robes, and 
their feet in thickly 
wadded stockings, hav- 
ing a separate pocket 
for the great toe, as a 
mitten has for a thumb. 
In summer, clad scant- 
ily, they roam at play 
over the grassy plains 
and mountainsides of 
picturesque Japan. 
They all look alike, | 
too, and you usually 
know a Japanese boy 
best by the house in 
which he lives. It may 
be for the sake of iden- 
tifying their children 
readily that the mothers 
leave here or there upon 
their shaven, bullet- 
like little heads fanciful tufts of hair as distin- 
guishing marks. 

The younger ones are managed in so systematic 
a manner that they may be said to manage 
themselves. When a child arrives at the age of 
seven or eight years, he is required, if he has 
any baby brothers or sisters, to assist in the care 
of them. In order that the baby shall be well 
eared for, it is strapped ‘‘ pickaback’’ upon 
the older child. Then a large obi, or sash, is 
wound several times about both, and finally 


N* other people are so uniformly kind to 





knotted at the back, just at the point between 
the shoulders where one’s hand 
cannot touch one’s body. 

Thus arranged, the’child romps 
and plays all day, bringing the 
baby home safely at night. If he 
does not grow to love his little 
brother or sister, it cannot be 
attributed to a want of close com- 
panionship in early life. 

The babies seem to enjoy this 
style of locomotion. They wag 
their heads, laugh, wink their little 
diagonal eyes, and sometimes take 
as much interest in the play as do 
their juvenile steeds. 

The little differences which 
arise among the very young chil- 
dren, such as a dispute over the 
possession of a top or a kite, are 
settled by the older ones. Instead of this custom | 
leading, as might be feared, to domineering or | 
bullying, the settlement is generally a satisfactory 
one. 

The youthful judges are, as a rule, inclined 
to be slightly partial to the youngest of the 
disputing children. Hence the small children 
soon learn to submit their differences to the older 
ones for arbitration. 

It must not be supposed that quarrels never 
occur among Japanese children. But owing to 
this system of reference to their elder playmates, 
serious disagreements are few. 

The Japanese have all manner of curious and 
ingenious toys, representing the field and house- 
hold utensils and furniture of their country, 
just as we have for our children—small imita- 
tions of spades, hoes, rakes, chairs, stoves, 
tables, and so forth. 

Like all other children, the Japanese are fond 
of sweetmeats. Their favorite confections are 
candied fruits, nuts and raisins, but in addition 
to these, barley-sugar, cut in slices, may always 
be found on sale at the little wayside inns, or 
tea-houses. $ 

Many of the games which they play have a 
strong resemblance to those of our country. 
Several of these are similar to those known as 
“‘Fox and geese,’? “‘Snap the whip,” ‘How 
many miles to Marlybright ?’’ and so forth, in 
which one of the party is chosen as “‘it,’’ or 
(atcher, and attempts to prevent the others from 
Teaching a place known as ‘**Home.’’ 

In ‘‘counting off,’’ to see who is to be the 
catcher, they repeat a little verse of jargon in 
Japanese, corresponding to our well-known 
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**Ena, mena, mina, mo,’’ or 
“‘Onery, twoery, ickery, enn.’’ 

Stilts, balls, tops, marbles, and 
so forth, are as common with them 
as with us, and they have a num- 
ber of amusing ‘‘catch games,’’ 
such as ‘‘Simon says thumbs up.’’ 

On the anniversary of a boy’s 
birthday his parents present him 
with a huge paper fish, made of 
a gaily painted paper bag, with a 
hoop of proper dimensions forming 
the mouth. A string is tied to the hoop, and 
the fish is hoisted to a pole on the roof of the 
house. Then the wind, rushing through, causes 
the fish to swell out to the proper size and shape, 
and gives it the appearance of swimming in the 
air. 

A Japanese boy carefully preserves .every fish 
thus given tohim. One can tell by the number 
of them that swim from the same pole how 
many birthdays the little fellow has had. 

The Japanese dolls, ‘with their smoothly 
shaven and blued polls, having here and there 
little wisps of hair left, as if for the sole purpose 
of being pulled, are true representations of the 
little children who are to play with, nurse, dress 
and love them. 

Although these dolls seem grotesque to us, 
there is no doubt that little Tanabe San loves 
her almond-eyed Japanese doll quite as dearly 
as our little American girl loves the flaxen-haired 
*‘dolly’’ which to her appears so beautiful. No 
doubt, also, that some Frenchified doll of 
America would be an outlandish creature to the 
young Japanese girl. 

The children have not only ‘dolls, but also 
doll parties. Not expensive affairs, where fine 
party dresses and jewels adorn the dolls, but 
simple gatherings of the whole neighborhood of 
doll-owners at the house of some good, generous 
woman, who allows her little daughter to invite 
them all for this one day. : 

The children come trooping in, and the good 
woman, untying the obi knots, releases the 
babies, keeps tally of them and looks out for 
them, while the little folks have their ‘‘party,’’ 
their ‘‘sewing-circle,’’ and probably some 
simple refreshments. 

Toward evening the children are gathered 
together. Dolls and ‘‘doll pieces’’ are put 
carefully away in some of the numerous recepta- 
cles of the kimonos, and each comes up in his or 
her turn—for boys also play with dolls in Japan 
—to have the baby strapped on. The obi knot 
is again tied firmly, only to be loosed by mother’s 
loving fingers, and the party is over. 

Kite-flying is very popular in Japan, but the 
amusement does not consist, as with us, in allow- 
ing a child to have a kite and fly it himself. He 
sees it flown scientifically by an experienced 
father or elder brother. 

The Japanese do not content themselves, as 
we do, with simply allowing the kite to rise 
to the limit of a string. They fight their kites 

against other kites, and 
the contest in mid-air is 
enthusiastically viewed 
by hundreds of men and 
boys. 

The kite string, for 
a certain distance, is 
*‘sanded’’ with glue and 
powdered glass. When 
dexterously pulled across 
the string of another kite, 
it cuts through and sends 
the opposing kite drifting 
off to leeward, while the 
victor is left flying trium- 
phantly. 

In order to pursue this 
artful sport, children 
learn to cause their kites 

to whirl rapidly in the air, to dart here and 
there, dodge or run quickly to avoid other kites— 
all by means of different jerks or pulls on the 
kite string. 

Some of the kites are very large. On one 
occasion a young man near Yokohama was 
engaged with three or four others in flying a kite 
about nine feet in height and six feet in width. 
Happening to be the only one holding the line, 
it became entangled about his body. He was 
lifted from the ground, carried into Tokyo Bay, 
and drawn forty-two miles along the surface of 
the water before he was rescued. 

A visit to a Japanese country school is very 
interesting, although one might easily suppose, 
at first, that he had entered a juvenile lunatic 
asylum. The children learn their lessons by 
repeating them in concert, over and over, in a 
singsong style, something after the manner in 
which the multiplication table used to be taught 
in some of the schools of the United States. 

Education in these smaller schools comprises 
a general knowledge of reading, writing and 
mathematics. In Tokyo, and some of the other 
large cities, in recent years, schools have been 
established on the European plan, where all of 
the later arts and sciences are taught. 

The most distinctly Japanese branch which 
is taught in their schools is that of politeness. 
The little ones are early made to understand 
that they must be respectful to their elders and 
polite to each other. The result of the steady 
cultivation of this quality has been to make the 
Japanese an extremely polite race, with an 
innate desire to please those with whom they 
come in contact. 
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$21.75 


Freight Paid. 


Swell Front. 





Quartered Oak. 

Ball Bearings. 

Seven Drawers. 

Highest Grade Material. 
First-class Workmanship. 
Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 


Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 


Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator & Scale. 
Latest Attachments. 











Send us a postal with your name and address, 
and we will mail you a full description of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. This Booklet will 
tell you how we are able to furnish you with an 
up-to-date Sewing Machine at a very low price. 
This Sewing Machine has polished Quartered Oak 
Table, selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin Spool 
Holder and latest set of Attachments. 

Remember this is a HIGH-GRADE Machine 


both as to material and workmanship, and is not 
offered to the public, except through The Youth’s 
Companion. 

From the standpoint of durability, beauty of 
finish and efficiency of results, the New Com- 
panion has no peer. It is sold to Companion 
readers at a special price, and has stood the test for 
years. We guarantee every Machine. 

Let us send you our beautiful Illustrated Book 
and SAMPLES OF WORK made on the Ma- 


chine. They are Free to Companion readers. 


As Good as Ever. 


I have used my New Companion Sewing 
Machine nearly three years, and it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. It is just as good now as 
it was the day I got it. 1 have sewed on 
machines that cost $65, and my New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine sews just as well 
and runs just as lightly.— Mrs. K. Cyster, 
Little Oak, Ala. 
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Just as Represented. 


We find the New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine just as 
represented. Each time ! 
use it I like it better. Have 
just finished a coat for our 
little girl, and find it stitches 
through heavy collar edges 
and seams as smoothly and 
with as even stitches as in 
the soft wash silk. Every 
one who sees it thinks it a 
great bargain. I have used 
a $60 machine, and would 
not exchange mine for it.— 
Mrs. W. T. Casner, Hill-, 


Send for the Booklet and Samples of Work. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS fin< 


the finest fruits 
by aspecial proc- 
ess, by which 
the natural fruit 
juices are all 
preserved. They 
are stronger, 



























What 
matter if 
you do pay a 

few cents more 
for Baker’s than 
for ordinary ex- 
tracts P Your ex- 
pense for extracts 
in a year is but 
a trifle, any- 














































way. Youcan last longer, 
#1 well afford keep indef- 
the best. initely. 
They come Ask your 


Grocer. 











by asking 







BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 

















*Doesn’t it look delicious!” 


Yes, and it tastes just as delicious 
as it looks. It is a dainty, delight- 
ful dessert—and every one knows it is 
thoroughly wholesome, for it is made of 


Minute Gelatine. 


Purest — Dissolves Instantly — 
Quickest to Serve. 


Send 15 Cents for full-sized 2-Quart Package and new 

“(Minute Man’’ Recipe Book. This 

aad your also tells about Minute Tapioca and 
Grocer’s Name Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. 


Address WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, 


Orange, Mass. 
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All for a $10 Order 


Your choice of these valuable Premiums Free with 
our $10 Combination Order for Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea and Coffee. 


The Standard Soap Works Factory-to-Family Plan: 


Order our standard Goods, and You Get the Profits between our Factory 
and your Family in a handsome Premium. We will send Premium at once with 
the Goods. On all Cash Orders you may select, as a Present, an Extra 
Dollar’s Worth of Goods Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and Pre- 
mium are not satisfactory or as represented. All Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 











This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes will be made to suit. 
21 bars Laundry Soap, at .05 . $1.05. 1box Taleum Powder... . § .8. 
5 pkgs. Washing Powder,at.10. .50. 1 bottle Finest Vanilla Extract,  .30, 
1 pkg. (2 Ibs.) Lace Starch . . 2. 1 * na Lemon bes 2B. 
6 bars Floating Soap,at.07 . . 85. 1 “™ = Ginger a -25. 
lbar Scouring Soap...... 10. 8lbs. Finest Tea,at.60 .. . . 1.80. 
1 box Complexion Soap .. . .60. Your choice of English 

1 “ Buttermilk Soap... . .2. Breakfast, Formosa 

1 “ Oatmeal Soap ..... =: 5. Oolong, Black, or Mixed 

1 “ Glycerine Soap. ... . .26. (green and black). 

1 “ Medicated Soap .... : 25. 1b. Finest Coffee ...... 4. 
2 Shaving Sticks,at.10.... | 20. l1box Ball Blueing...... .- 10. 
l1jarColdCream .....-. : 5. SIVOGE WOU 2c co tee 6 15. 
1 bottle Tooth Wash ..... } 25. lean Furniture Polish .... .« 50. 
1 “ Smelling Salts. ... « So 3 * MOU ROm 6 sw tw eee 25. 
1 pay  ezrres 50. d — 
1 box Witch Hazel Salve . . . .2. Total $10.00. 











If you cannot use it all, get neighbors 
to join with you—keeping the Premium 
yourself for your trouble. 


Send To-Day for our New Booklet, 


SHOWING NEARLY 200 PREMIUMS, 


As to our reliability, inquire of the Mer- 
cantile Agencies, Puritan Trust Co. 
of Boston, or any of our customers. Address, 


The Standard Soap Works 2 


ston, Mass. 
Premium Show-Rooms 996 and 998 Washington St. 
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Toasted Butter Crackers 


Crackers have more to do with one’s relish for soup than they are gen- 
erally given credit for. Next time try ‘‘Toasted Butters’’ for a change. 
You’ll probably say, ‘‘ My,that’s a good soup!’’ and you won’t stop to think 
that ‘‘Toasted Butters”? make the difference—but they do. ae 

25 Cents frurterice) 100. 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. * TER os torreon 


Your Grocer. 22 














Restores 
to flour the 
health-giving 


properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 
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Half-Dozen Teaspoons ; best silver plate on white metal. Retail at $1.00. 
Given for Twenty-five Coupons, or Two Coupons and 50 Cents. 


Half-Dozen Tablespoons; same pattern, same plate. 
Retail at $1.75. Given for Forty Coupons, or 
Two Coupons and $1.00. 


You have to buy SOMEBODY'S Coffee. Why not buy 


UNION CLUB. 


Get the best Coffee that grows and a oe present besides. Couponin 
every can; save it. Ask your dealer. Send for Prem. List, over 100 articles. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Company. Hartford, Conn. 























CRYSTAL 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTLes. 











BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are : 
worn and faded. | 


ki Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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_JTOVE|OLISH 


ZA 
The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a 


damp cloth—polishes quickly with a dry one. 


Makes no dust. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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